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LORD FITZHENRY. 


Tur elegant hero of my tale, if he 
does not deſerve to be called Nature's 
chef. d u ure, yet the tout enſemble of 
his figure, countenance, and manner, 
certainly did her a great deal of credit: 
and though he might not be ranged 
in her cabinet of monſtrous curi- 
ofities which are without flaw or 
imperfection, yet in her collection 
of animal portraits ſhe had produced 
few pieces more highly finiſhed. 


The perſon of Lord Fitzhenry at 
eighteen was what one ſeldom ſees 
Vol. I. B other 
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other well-grown youths attain till 
they have written man. At eighteen 
his height was determined ſufficiently 
above the common ſize to give dignity, 
and not enough to take away any thing 
from graceiulneſs—The title page to his 
heart was ſtruck in a handſome type; 
and the contents of the book anſwered 
to the beauty of the letter. He was 
frank, generous, gentle, tender, thought- 
leſs, ſpirited, raſh, and precipitant; 
qualities that never acted together, mars 
chacun @ ſen tour. 11s claſſical know- 
ledge intitled him to the approbation 
of learned men, and his knowledge in 
the ſcience of refined politeneſs to the 
admiration of well- informed women. 
If to all theſe agremens be added his 
pretenſions to a ſplendid earldom, and 
his preſent magnificent appointments 
be juſtly wekches ; the calculators of 
good deſerts and good fortune will know 
exactly how to eſtimate Lord Fuzhenry 
them- 
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themſelves, and how he muſt have 
been eſtimated by others. 


About the time he had finiſhed his 
ſchool ſtudies, the extreme rapidity of 
his growth very much alarmed the Earl 
and Counteſs of Uxington, who reckon- 
ed the graces, talents and virtues of this 
promiſing ſon more valuable than all 
their other poſſeſſions. They were 
ſeriouſly, nay and panic-ſtruck, to ſee 
him on his return from Eton grown full 
two inches in fix months, and now half 
an inch above fix feet. Oxford would 
have been his next ſeminary deſtination; 
but this plan for very natural cauſes was 
delayed, and another, perhaps quite as 
agreeable to Lord Fitzhenry himſelf, 
as naturally adopted -an excurſion 
of pleaſure being to moſt young people 
more deſirable than one of improve- 
ment. 


B 2 Fitzhenry's 
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Fitzhenry's ſoul, formed alike for 
love and friendſhip, ſelected two of 
his College companions, whom he 
brought to paſs their time with him 
at Uxington Lodge, before he left it 
for the Univerſity. With theſe young 

men, Sir Valentine Willis and Frederic 
| Wardour, he had one morning been 
uſing a good deal of manual exerciſe ; 
and when. they joined the family to 
ſnatoh a haſty breakfaſt, that they 
might return refreſhed to their ſports, 
every eye was fixed on his face, over 
which violent exertions of ſtrength had 
thrown a veil of very becoming ver- 
milion. Lord Uxington ſhook his 
head, and looked at the Counteſs, as if 
he would have ſaid, That colour is too 
much: the fond mother aſſented with 
a ſigh. His little covey of blue-eyed 
ſiſters had each taken one of his hands; 
Lady Elizabeth declared he was in a 
fever, and Jemima chid him for taking 
ſo little care of himſelf. The vivacity 

with 
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with which he warded off their anxious 
attention would have ſucceeded, if he 
had not accidentally happened to cough 
more than once, which again renewed 
their obſervations. But not to alarm 
him by intimating their own fears, they 
confined them to filence till he and his 
two friends had retired to purſue their 
manly amuſements; when looking after 
him as he ſhut the door, I do not like 
that boy's growing ſo faſt, ſaid the 
Earl. 


I like his cough leſs, replied Lady 
Uxington: and to tell you the truth, 
my dear, the hectic colour in his face 
do by no means think a favourable 
ſymptom. | 1 


Lady Elizabeth cried, Ob, mama, 
J hope you do not think there is any 
danger in theſe appearances. Jemima 
ſaid ſomething to the ſame purpoſe; and 
both grew pale at the idea. 
No, 
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No, my loves, replied both parents 
in one breath, frightened at the ſud- 
den change on their complexions. 
Your brother, added Lord Uxington, 
I dare fay will do well: now that we 
have found out the diſeaſe, we have 
only to apply the remedy. 


And what is the remedy, papa ? 
where thall we find it? eagerly aſked 
Lady Jemima, 


To-morrow, he replied, you both 
ſhall know it; but 1 muſt conſult 
Doctor Edgcomb.before 1 tell you what 


1 think will remove your brother's 
complaints. 


And when does Doctor Fdecomb 
come? ſaid Lady Elizabeth, her voice 
ſinking as ſhe ſpoke. 


We expect him this evening, my 
love, returned her mother: I wrote to 
him 
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him on what occaſion we wanted to ſee 
him, and am ſure he will not diſappoint 
us. So make yourſelves eaſy and hap- 
py, my children; the plan in agitation 
will, I have no doubt, be productive of 
health to your brother, and of pleaſure 
to us all She ſpoke this with an air 
of certainty, and in a tone ſo cheerful, 
that though air and voice were the im- 
mediate coinage of the moment, on 
them it paſſed as the currency of truth, 
becaule they were too unſkilled to dif- 
cover that the heart had not miiled it, 
nor ſincerity ſtamped it with her image. 


Doctor Edgcomb's appearance that 
evening at the Lodge was attended with 
the happieſt conlequences : he declared 
Lord Fitzhenry free from even a ten- 
dency to the dilorder bis father and 
mother apprehended he was falling 
into: he pronounced his Lordſhip's 
cough nothing, and his Lordſhip's 
hectic leſs than nothing; but did not 
385 diſſuade 
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diſſuade the Earl and Counteſs from 
their intentions of going with his 
patient for a few months to a very fine 
ſeat they had in South Wales, before 
he was ſent to purſue his ſtudies at Ox- 
ford. The Doctor only aſſured them, 
that the deſign of nurſing Lord Fitz- 
henry with goat whey, except there 
ſhould happen to be a ſcarcity of all other 
fluids, would be quite unneceffary. 


| Novelty is full of charms for young 
people; and thoſe at the Lodge who 
had never been in Wales fince they 
were infants, bounded with delight at 
the idea of making an excurſion to 
Mount Clear, which they remembered 
juit well enough to fancy they ſhould 
find it the moſt enchanting place in the 
world. Nor did their ſanguine imagi- 
nations very much exaggerate its pre- 
tenſions. Mount Clear, if not the 
moſt magnificent caſtle in South Wales, 
was decidedly the moſt 'advantageoutly 
fituated 
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ſituated of any other. Fitzhenry, 
Elizabeth, and Jemima ranfacked their 
memories in purſuit of every pleaſant 
| ſpot about it; and in the ſearch all their 
infantine waiks, gambols, and play-day 
frolicks preſented themſelves like old 
friends who were gladly recognized and 
affectionately talked over. 


1 ſhould like to go with you but for 
one thing, ſaid Frederic Wardour, who 
was a Cambrian. And why not? re- 
plied Fitzhenry : would Lord or Lady 
Wardour have any objeQi-n to receiv- 
ing a viſit from you by ſurpriſe? No, 
he was but too certain of their approba- 
tion; and the pleaſure of ſhooting 
grouſe with him at Northangle would 
overcome all difficulties, but that con- 
founded one which now more than ever 
ſtood in his way. He looked at Lady 
Elizabeth: the weather was warm; 
Elizabeth threw off her little white felt 
hat, ſhook back the ringlets of her 

12 85 Bs abundant 
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abundant flaxen locks, and complained 
of the ugly glows to which ſhe was ſub- 
jetted by heat ſo oppreſſive. The glow 
was indeed viſible enough, but its ugly 
effects were not to be diſcovered. Poor 
Fred ! cried Sir Valentine Willis, ſmil- 
ing archly, as if he had been in his 
confidence, and pitied him for ſome- 
thing or other. The ugly glow in- 
creaſed on the fair cheeks of Lady Eliza- 
beth, and poor Fred. ran out of the 
room. 


Here was evidently a myſtery - what 
could it be? Jemima, who had as yet 
Nothing to do with affaires de ceur on 
her own account, thought ſhe ſaw a 
little derangement in thoſe of her 
_ neighbours ; and would have ſacrificed 
twenty better amuſements to that of 
finding out the ſecret, which ſeemed 
only to exiſt between Mr. Wardour and 
Sir Valentine. However, this curioſity 
the filently ſuppreſſed for the preſent, 
8 85 becauſe 
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becauſe there did not app=ar to be any 
body that was much inclined to ſhare 
it with her; Fitzhenry being engaged 
by his father in a converſation on 
books, tutors and colleges; Lady Ux- 
ington taken up in attending to them, 
and Elizabeth rather more 1nclined to 
think than to ſpeak. But though ſup- 
preſſed, it was not annihilated ; for ſhe 
on the ſame inſtant reſolved not to let 
Sir Valentine have any reſt from her 
importunities, till he had told her what 
this mighty obſtac'e was that prevented 
his friend from going to his own coun- 
try, when he had owned his father and 
mother would be fo glad to fee him 
there. . > 


What could be expected from an at- 
tack made on the confidence of a boy 
of ſeventeen, by a lovely girl two years 
younger than himſelf? Nothing I am 
{ure but what very naturally did happen. 
To poſſeſs beauty, riches, the fineſt . 

jewels, . 
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jewels, or the fineſt equipages in the 
world, what gratification pray would 
all theſe trappings be to the fortunate 
owner, if there were not others beſides 
herſelf to talk of, ſee, and admire 
them ? Juſt ſo is a ſecret in the keeping 
of fifteen : to be then intruſted, carries 
an air of conſequence; but if fifteen 
keeps it ſhut up in her own reſerve, it 
becomes a burthen of fatigue, rather 
than a weight of importance. 


I could tell you fomething, brother, 
faid Lady Jemima, if I durſt. Why, 
what could you tell me, my little mad- 
cap? Oh, the moſt extraordinary hiſ- 
tory.—ls it your canary bird or your 
ſquirrel of which you would tell me the 
life and adventures? Her pride took 
the alarm. Very well, ſaid the, nod- 
ding her pretty head; if you do not 
think I am old n to talk with any 
body but birds and ſquirrels, I have 


done, — and hall not think 
myſelf 
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myſelf intitled to the honour of enter- 
taining your lordſhip till 1 am two or 
three inches taller. Why, you paſ- 
ſionate dear vixen! calling her as ſhe 
ran from him in pretended diſpleaſure, 
come back and tell me all you know, 
or I'll not take one ſcamper with you 
up the mountains the whole time we 
are in Wales together. At this threat, 
more ſenſibly felt than any other would 
have been, ſhe ran towards him, threw 
off the aſſumed maſk of pique, and with 
all her native frankneſs and good 
humour affured him ſhe was only in jeſt 
about her age, but very ſerious as to 
the ſecret which ſhe longed to tell him; 
only ſhe was afraid Sir Valentine would 
be angry if he ſhould know that ſhe had 
betrayed it. I have not yet, ſaid ſhe, 
mentioned it to any fot], except papa, 
mamma and Elizabeth, and neither of 
them will blab: but you may perhaps. 
Then you had better not truit me, 
Mima. Why, as to truſting you, 
brother, 
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brother, if you would only promiſe me 
not to jeit with Mr Wardour about it, 
or look cunning as if you knew his 
_ reaſon for not chooſing to go to Wales, 
think I might cruſt you too, and Sir 
Valentine will never find it out, if you 
cry mum. - Mum, cried Lord Fitz- 
henry, and her little eager ladyſhip's 
ſcruples were all blown away. 


Remember that mum is your promiſe 
not to ipeak a word of what I ſhall tell 
you. Sir Valentine Willis aflures me, 
that there is a young perſon living near 
Lord and Lady Wardour, whom they 
deſign their ſon ſhall marry, and yet he 
does not like her: but what is the 
oddeſt thing of all, Sir Valentine has 
heard him ſay ſhe is very handſome 
and very good—No, that is not the 
oddeſt thing of all neither, becauſe it 
is {till more odd that ſhe has neither 
birth nor money, and yet Mr. War- 
dour's parents are ſo fond of the _—_ 
that 
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that they are always teaſing their poor 


ſon till he hates to go near them: at 
leaſt Sir Valentine ſays ſo, and never 
will go when he can poſſibly help it. 


Here the confidential conference 


broke up, or, to ſpeak properly, was 


interrupted by the Earl and Counteſs 
coming up to them, with all the other 
members of their disjointed party. who 


had ſcattered themſelves promiſcuouſly 
in various parts of the garden. 


Lord Fitzhenry did not give the 


artleſs, ill- concerted tale he had heard 


from his fiter a ſecond conſideration; 
and would probably never have thought 
of it more, if Mr. Wardour had not 
himſelf drawn his attention that way, 
on the very day before a general ſepa- 
ration took place, when ſome went one 
way, and ſome another; Lord Uxing- 
ton having detained his ſon's —_ | 
ti 
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till the hour of his ſetting out wah his 
family for Mount Clear. 


Wardour came to the bed ſide of 
Lord Fitzhenry before he was riſen; I 
want, ſaid he, to unburthen my mind 
to you, to tell you ſome things that 
vex me, and to conceal others that 
pleaſe me. On theſe terms have you 
the good nature to accept my confidence 
and the patience to liſten whilſt I relate 
my wayward fituation ? 


Make your own terms, was the reply; 
only I defire you will not keep me long 
either in bed or in ſuſpenſe. 


Liſten then, ſaid his friend; for 1 
have a great deal to tell you—l have 
ſaid there is a cauſe why I cannot be of 
your party to my own country: I ſay 
too there is a cauſe for which I would 
loſe a hand or an eye to be of your par- 


ty; but that cauſe is what pleaſes my- 
ſelf 
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fell, and I cannot divulge it : the other, 
which brings with it nothing but vexa- 
tion, is at your ſervice. «Fitzhenry 
only ſmiled, but did not interrupt him, 


and he continued: Would you believe 


that I have been an engaged man ever 
ſince I was fix years old, and even be- 
fore that, for any thing 1 to the 
contrary ? 


Then I proteſt, cried Fitzhenry, you 
have worn your ſhackles with more eaſe 
than any little gentleman of your inches 
that I have ever heard or read of: we 
have been ſix years at ſchool together, 
and in the whole of that time you ſeem- 
ed to enjoy your perfect freedom. 


But hear me, he replied, and with- 
out jeſting on my too ſerious calami- 
ties; how would you like, Fitzhenry, 
to be bred up all your life with a girl, 
to be told by Lord and Lady Uxington 
you are to marry her, that no other 

woman 
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woman ſhall ever be your wife, when 
perhaps there is another he pauſed— 
this is exactly my ſituation— How, I 
ſay, would you like to be in a ſimilar 
predicament? 


Faith, Wardour, I muſt hear more 
of the lady before I can anſwer that 
queſtion. IS my father and mother 
could chooſe better for me than I could 
for myſelf—if youth, beauty, wit, ſen - 
timent, good humour and affection were 
not left out of the bargain, I would un- 
doubtedly take their recommendation 
—But if, on the other hand, the lady's 
virtues were all tied up in her money 
bags, and her diſagreeables only expoi- 
ed to view—if ſhe were old, ugly, 
fooliſh, pert, a ſcold or a prude, 
ſhould as certainly rather truſt to my 
own judgment than to theirs in the 
choice of a wite, 


A h, 
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Ah, Fitzhenry! Mils Melmoth is all 
that you have been deſcribing. 


The devil ſhe is! Then the cafe is 
hollow, my boy—But perhaps your 
partial imagination may have figured 
her worſe than nature has made her. 


We are eaſt and welt, Fitzhenry : I 
allude to your deicription of an amia- 
ble, you of an odious woman. No, 
no; ou the ſcore of perſonal or mental 
charins, in the choice my lather and 

mother have made for me, | can tind 
no excuſe for my reluctance : all that 
can be faid is, tuat 1 love another not 
ſo beautiful, perhaps in any eyes but. 
my own not half ſo beautiful, as Mis 
Melimoth—more amiable ſhe cannot be, 
—Yet for one | could lay doun my 
lite, with the other 1 could not make 
out a life even of comfort, I love her 
as a fliter, but never can adore her as 
a wife. 

_Vardour, 
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Wardour, tell me more of this di- 
vine girl, if it is only to make me for 
the firſt time acquainted with your ſtu- 
pidity—Not marry ſuch a celeſtial as 
Miſs Melmoth, and ſigh for a mere 
mortal! I hope you will be unſucceſs- 
ful with the laſt, that you may be more 
juſt to the firſt, 


One is poſſible, he replied : I may, 
it is extremely probable that I ſhall, 
be unſucceſsful ; but if you mean by 
more ju, that 1 ſhould transfer my paſ- 
fion from its preſent objet to Miſs 
Melmoth, your hope is a forlorn one. 
I have never yet ſpoken to either on 
the ſubject of love: when I meet the 
latter I am expeQed by my father and 
mother to lay my heart at her feet, 
and, till I am free from that engage- 
ment, | make no attempts to form any 
new one; though the filence honour 
forces me to preſerve, is not purchaſed 
at a leſs price than the whole ſtock of 
=y 
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my moſt valuable feelings. You may 
now underſtand my reaſons for not go- 
ing with you into Wales—T am willing 
to defer that journey as long as | can— 
I have promiſed—I muſt perform 
When I did promiſe, I had not ſeen the 
arbitreſs of my fate. I ſhall now, it is 
to be feared, whenever | enter upon my 
trial, make a ridiculous figure; for when 
1 ſue to be accepted, I ſhall wiſh to be 
refuſed : and it is from this motive that 
1 pur it off to the laſt moment; in 
hopes, chance, prior to our next meet- 
ing, may throw ſome leſs inſenſible 
being in her path, who may engage her 
affections before I am forced to ſolicit 
them. And yet that is a piece of good 
fortune not very likely to happen, no- 
thing lefs than a miracle can effect it; 
for fince ſhe was brought into our 
neighbourhood, except my father, my- 
ſelf, her maſters and male attendants, 
ſhe has ſcarcely ever ſeen the face of 
any other man. 


A very 
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A very odd circumſtance! obſerved 
Lord Fitzhenry: it makes me ſuppoſe, 
that to all her other agrimens abundant 
riches are added ; or why all this cau- 
tion to hide a jewel, in its own intrinſic 
worth ſo eſtimable ? | 


Again you are miſtaken, ſaid War. 
dour; 1 do not know or believe that 
ſhe has five hundred pounds which can 
be called her own property. She was, 
as | have heard my mother fay. brought 
into the vicinity of Northangle, when 
on'y five weeks old, by her aunt Mrs. 
Melmoth, the moſt diſagreeable woman 
you can conceive; but fo highly ac- 
compliſhed by the refinements of edu- 
cation, and a perfect knowledge of al- 
moſt every court in Europe, that the 
ſolitude, in which ſhe has ſor ſo many 
years ſecluded her niece from the ſight 
and ſociety of the world, has been of 
little or no diſad vantage to the informa- 
tion of Miſs Melmoth's mind, or the 

poliſh 
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poliſh of her manners—ſo well has in- 
ſtruction ſupplied the deficience of ex- 
perience. 


Poh, poh ! never deſpair, cried Lord 
Fitzhenry : this is not the language of 
indifference; it will all be as it ſhould 
be—l now know exactly the ſtate of 
your heart, better than you do, and 
will take it upon we to inftruct you 
in its ſituation. You are in love, my 
friend! the ſubſtance of that paſſion is 
Miſs Melmoth the other is a mere {ha- 
dow which you have run after; it has 
miſled your ſenſes, but your heart is 
altogether the property of Miſs Mel- 
moth. Time, ſaid Wardovr, will el- 
tabliſh or confute your prophecy. To 
time leave my deſſination it muſt be 
my friend or my enemy in the extreme: 
at preſent I bequeath it to you make a 
good uſe of it get up, and come 
amongſt us as foon as you can. tHe 
was going, but Lord Fitzhenry called 

him 
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him back: Tell me, ſaid his Lordfhip, 
is it impoſſible for you to procure me a 
ſight of Miſs Melmoth ? I would take 
a great deal of pains to ſee her, for you 
have raiſed my curioſity to a pitch 


beyond my philoſophy. 


Would to God I could ſatisfy it !— 
Did ſhe but know Fitzhenty, 1 ſhould 
then have the moſt fanguine. expec- 
tations for myſelf—No ſuch good for- 
tune lies in my path—all that I can, I 
will do—l1 will give you an introducti- 
on to my father and mother, if you 


ſhould be inclined to be the bearer of 


it through thirty miles of not the beſt 
roads in the world: they will be ho- 
noured and flattered with your viſit, 
but I cannot promiſe that they will let 
you ſee Miſs Melmoth ; for the moment 
any man 'but myſelf comes into the 
neighbourhood, ſhe immediately difap- 
pears, and is inviſible till the coaſt is 
again cleared, —Your figure and rank, 


I fear, 
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I fear, will not be the means that any 
_ exceptions ſhould be made in your 
favour. 


I ſhall thank you, eagerly cried Fitz- 
henry, for a letter to your family, the 
reſt I will truſt to chance and my own 
endeavours,—Y ou ſhall have it, replied 
Wardour, and again he was going. | 


Pr'ythee, ſtay a moment longer, 
Frederick, and tell me one thing more, 
which till now I had forgotten to aſk 
you. Since Miſs Melmoth is neither 
of bir h nor fortune equal to your own, 
what can be the motive of Lord and 
Lady Wardour, that you think they 
will puſh the match even againſt _ 
inclinations ? 


I know of no other, ſaid he, but the 
beauty of her perſon, the elegance of 
her mind, the ſ«ectneſs of her diſpo- 
ſition and that ſhe is a bonne catholique, 
Vol. I. C to 
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to which Miſs Melmoth's aunt is quite 
as great a bigot as my good father and 
mother themſelves. I have eſcaped the 
rage of enthuſiaſm, and my refraQory 
heart, which ſhuts itſelf againſt the 
charms of a bonne catholique, expands 

to receive the beloved image of a love- 
ly proteſtant. He ſt:yed to ſay no 
more, but ran off, bidding Fitzhenry 
make haſte and come to breakfaſt : nor 
was the converſation again renewed, 
till the moment before the viſited and 
the viſitors were ſeparating for their 
different purſuits; when Wardour, put- 
tiny the letter he had written to his fa- 
ther ſlyly into the band of Lord Fitz- 
henry, ſighed, and wiſhed him ſucce' . 


His I ordſhip had paſſed fix weeks 
at Mount Clear in all the various joys 
of feſtive hoſpitality, which he began 
to ſuppoſe would have no end but with 
their reſidence in that country; their 
houſe being an exact repreſentation of 

2a faſhionable 
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a faſhionable watering-place, where there 
is only one table to accommodate all 
deſcriptions of viſitors. And the change 
was ſo rapid from one party to another, 
whole families anxiouſly waiting to ſup- 
ply the firſt vacancy at Mount Clear; 
fo many new walking, riding, muſical 
and dancing projects formed from day 
to day; that Lord Fitzhenry had no 
time to think of his friend Wardour, 
his letter, or his miſtreſs. 


Only fix weeks more remained to 
fill up the meaſure of the three months 
allotted to the pleaſures of their excur- 
fion to Wales. By mere accident, 
Wardour's letter to his father happened 
to attract the notice of Fitzhenry as he 
looked in his pocket-book for ſomething 
elſe. It was then very natural that he 
ſhould think of Wardour—He did think 
of him; nor was Miſs Melmoth any 
longer a ſtranger to his thoughts. With 
her image his curioſity revived; and 


C2 bluſhing 
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bluſhing that he had hitherto been ſo 
dilatory in executing the commiſſion 
of his friend, on the ſelf-ſame day he 
aſked and obtained permiſſion from 
Lord Uxington to make an equeſ- | 
trian tour, attended only by his groom, 
through ſome of the moſt celebrated 
northern counties. He ſaid he had 
once hinted his intentions to Frederic 
Wardour, who, in caſe he ſhould pur- 
ſue them, had given him a letter of in- 
troduction to his family; ſo that he 
ſhould certainly call before he returned 
again, to ſee Lord Wardour's place, 
having heard that Northangle was in- 
titled to the obſervation of travellerg 
by the proud pre-eminence of its ſitua- 
tion, and its vicinity to the ſea. All 
this Lord Fitzhenry faid to his father, 
mother, and ſiſters, as a reaſon for his 
elopement, but he did not ſay a word 
of Miſs Melmoth. 


Frederic 
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Frederic had told him the road from 
Mount Clear to Northangle was bad; 
but the month being Auguit, the wea- 
ther fine, and himſelf in high ſpirits, 
his Lordſhip did not find them half ſo 
bad as he expected. Good or bad, he 
meaſured it in four hours, and got to 

Northangle when Lord Wardour's fa- 
mily were ſet down to dinner. He was 
ſhocked to introduce himſelf at an hour 
fo unſeaſonable for every thing but his 
appetite to eat, and his 1mpatience to 
ſee Miſs Melmoth—to judge for himſelf 
if ſhe was really ſo handſome as War- 
dour repreſented her —chooſing to for- 
get the impracticability of obtaining even 
the ſhorteſt interview with that retired 
lady. Doubly ſhocked at the thoughts 
of making his firſt ent ée in abſolute 
deſbabille, his hair out of powder, and 
the dirt of thirty miles faſt riding on 
his boots—ah, how was poor Fitzhenry 
diſheartened '—He had looked himſelf, 
and made his groom look every where 

DE about 
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about them for an inn or an hove! 
where he might retire to make his toi- 
let, but no ſuch convenient receſs was 
any where to be found: there were only 
two houſes in view, one of which, 
from the magnificence of its ſtructure, 

he rightly ſuppoſed to be Northangle ; 
and the other, from its being imboſom- 
ed in wood, through which it ſeemed 
to peep as if afraid to be ſeen, he as 
truly concluded muſt be the ſecludedha- 
bitation of Mrs. Melmoth and her niece. 
In this diſtreſs what could be done? It 
began to rain hard: ſhelter muſt be 
fourd—yet where find it except at one 
or other of the houſes in view ? 


After a great deal of conſideration 
on the extreme awkwardneſs of his fitu- 
ation, he ordered his groom to go ſor- 
ward, himſelf keeping out of fight, 
and enquire at Lord Wardour's from 
ſome of the ſervants for the neareſt 
inn, and to take a plain direction how 

5 they 
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they ſhould find it out; for, amongſt 
all his diſaſters, that of neither under- 
ſtanding nor being underſtood by any 
of the peaſants whom he had ſtopped, 
and to whom he had addreſſed a mu]- 


titude of queſtions, was by no means 
the ſmalleſt. 


When we ſend a courier extraardina- 
ry,and are eager for the return of our 
diſpatches, we are more apt to look in 
the meſſenger's face for the meſſage he 
brings, than to wait till his tongue has 
delivered it. In the cleared vp coun- 
tenance of his groom Lord Fitzhenry 
ſaw a great deal of unknown good for- 
tune; which being conliruzd into lan- 
guage, amounted to a very preſſing in- 
vitation from the Lord of Northangle, 
that his intended gueſt would do him 
the honqur to alight at his door with- 
out further ceremony —a meſſage his 
Lordſhip diſpatched by one of his own 
ſervants, with orders to carry it him elf 

fa 
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to Lord Fitzhenry, whom the ſwilted 
groom had taken the liberty to an- 
nounce without permiſſion, and now 
offered to convey Lord Wardour's in- 
vitation to his maſter; and as it till 
rained faſt, the well-powdered footman 
was glad to accept of his civil propoſal. 


Fitzhenry had too much good ſenſe 
and politeneſs to keep the family in a 
ſtate of expectation, particularly as his 
groom had told him that he ſaw dinner 
carrying up as the hall-door was open- 
ed to his knock, not ſeeing any other 
way into the houſe. His Lordſhip 
therefore quickened his pace; for which 
 manceuvre he had many reaſons, one 
of which was, that his long ride had 
| ſharpened his appetite, and, not yet be- 
ing in love, he always found it very 
agreeable to eat when he was hungry. 


The ſpot on which he had waited he 


the return of his groom 'was under the 
umbdrage 
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umbrage of a ſpreading oak, which 
ſheltered him from the large heavy drops 
that fell, upon its thick foliage, and 
ſounded as they fell: — here too he 
heard the meſſage ſent to him by Lord 
Wardour, and what the groom had ob- 
ſerved about dinner's going up as he 
ſtood at the hall-door; all of which 
inteiligence put together, beſides the 
time taken up to go a hundred yards 
further to reach the gates through which 
he was to paſs into the pleature-grounds, 
made up in the whole the capital ſum 


of at leaſt twelve minutes; and in five 
more he had galloped up the avenue, 


jult as a neat poſt-chaiſe drove up to the 
door of the houſe, and two female 
figures had appeared on the top of the 
ſteps, as if deſcen ling to enter it, with 
each an umbrella heid over her head, 
and one of them couducted by a gentle- 
man who walked by her fide, and, by 
being uncovered, ſhewed he was nr” of 
the retreating party.—It muſt be Lord 

| C 3 Wardour, 
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Wardour, thought Fitzhenry, and the 
ladies he eſcorts Mrs. and Miſs Mel- 
moth :—again he gueſſed right. Nor 
did they do any more by running away 
from his Lordſhip when they heard he 
was coming, than it was their cuſtom 
to do from all the men who viſited at 
Northangle, whether they came expect- 
ed or by ſurpriſe. And, ſtrange as it 
may appear, for the purpoſe of an ex- 
peditious flight, Mrs. Melmoth's horſes, 
whenever ſhe viſited her neighbours, 
were always in harneſs, 


Fitzhenry had no ſooner let himſelf 
into the light of this myſtery, than he 
reſolved to forfeit his pretenſions to po- 
liteneſs by rudely obtruding upon ſtran- 
gers who wiſhed to ſhun him, rather 
than loſe the only probable opportunity 
he might ever meet with of ſatisfying 
his curioſity :—premeditation was not 
his perfection, but impetuoſity was often 
his error. At this criſis he was reſigned 

* 
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to its impulſe; and dilmountiny before 
thole he was going to mee! hi even 
ſeen his approach, he flew toward am 
juſt as the ladies had deſcen.ie1 rom 
the laſt ſtep, and prelented his hand to 
—an angel. 


Contrary to Fitzhenry's expectation, 
- Miſs Melmoth did not receive hie viter- 
ed aſſiſtance with that tort of ma«.aiſe 
bonte natural to the ſolitude and ſecluſi- 
on in which ſhe had been brought up, 
| but with all the ſmiling 2ave.e of con- 
ſcious modeſty, and a certain air of 
nonchalance, by which the circles of a 
court are diſtinguiſhed : ſhe was much 
leſs embarraſſed than himſelf ; ſhe thauk- 
ed and wiſhed him a good mormug— 
de could not utter a ſyllable. 


Lord Wardour, by performing the 
ſame office to the aunt as his newly ar- 
rived gueſt had bee. doing to tue niece, 


jaw him not till he had put Mis Mel- 


moth 
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moth 1n:o the carriage, and even then 
ſtarred to find at his ſide one of the 
fineſt young men his eyes had ever be- 
held. But initantaneouſly he recovered 
from his ſurprife, which might be alſo 
a little tinctured with vexation that his 
favourite had ſeen and been ſeen by ſuch 
2 man. His Lordſhip gave Fitzhenry 
a welcome fo polite and hoſpitable as 
he would not have been inſenſible to at 
any other moment of his life, but he 
had drawn upon him for attention at 
the inſtant wien Miſs Melmoth had left 
him a bankrupr in that article, and his 
petites etorrderies were for ever announc- 
ing the deficiency. 


Lady Wardour was one of the moſt 
amiable of women — her Lord not the 
moſt unamiable of men: and when in- 
formed by the letter he delivered them 
from their fon, that Firzhenry was the 
deareſt of his friends—that he wrote 
from the country ſeat of Lord Uxing- 

: | ton, 
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ton, who did him the honour to conſi- 
der him as a part of his family—the 
admiration they had before entertained 
for their gueſt was changed to eſteem, 
and ſoon after .converte into ſomething 
like that ſort of affection they felt for 
their beloved, their only and their 
moſt deſerving ſon. Fitzhenry had the 
| beſt heart in the world: he was grate- 
ful for their careſſes, but their careſſes 
did not content him: nothing indeed 
could have contented him, except to 
have ſeen once more her whom, if he 
had been governed by wiſdom, ſitu- 


-ated as ſhe was, he ſhould never have 
wiſhed to ſee again. 


Four days he. had been at North- 
angle, and the name of Melmoth in 
all that time never once eſcaped the 
lips of Lord or Lady Wardour : he 
accuſed them of reſerve, of ill nature, of 
zealouſy, of contracted hearts, and reſolv- 
ed he would ſtay no longer. He told 

them 
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them he ſhould return to Mount Clear 
the day following; yet when they en- 
treated him not to leave them ſo ſoon, 
he yielded up to their entreaties, be- 
caule there was yet a poiſibility that, if 
he ſtaid, chance or deſign mignt be fa- 
vourable to the deareſt of his wiſhes— 
if he went away, the thing was impol- 
ſible —How can you, ſaid he to Lady 
Wardour, ſacrifice to your politeneſs 
for me ſo much of your time as you 
have the goodneſs to do? You bid me 
ſtay where I am, yet I am convinced 
more and more, tha: I am troubleſome, 
that i am a reſtraint on your uſual rati- 
onal amulements -You ſtay at home 
with me, you conſult nothing but wy 
OT. 


| What ſhall 1 do to convince you that 
you are not troubleſome? replied her 
Ladyſhip, with a good humoured ſmile, 
as if ſhe had penetrated the drift of his 
profeſſed repugnance; what is there 
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that my Lord and I can ſay to aſſure you 

of the deſire we have to detain you, 
and the ſincere regret with which we 
ſhall parr from you, whenever you do 
leave us ? 1 


My dear Madam! cried Fitzhenry, 
electrified by the expreſſion of her 
countenance, I could be no where fo 
happy as with yourſelf ani Lord War- 
dour to whoſe goodneſs I am infini ely 
indebted: there is no family in the 


world with whom I could be ſo much 


at home, if you would make me of leſs 
conſequence, and not confine all your 
favours to myſelf. You neither walk, 
ride, call on your neighbours, receive 
or pay viſits; I am, i know I am, an 
obſtruQtion to all your pleaſures. Your 
Ladyſhip has only to do as you would 
have done, if I had not the honour to 
be your viſitor, then I ſhall indeed 
think I am no intruder. Will you not, 
charming Lady Wardour, command me 

to 
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to attend you on your morning excur- 
fions? will you not take me on your 
hand, and preſent me to your neigh- 
bours, that I may not incur their hate 
for engroſſing ſo much of your time and 
keeping them from your ſociety ? 


I have few very near neighbours, re- 
plied her Ladyſhip, looking archly ; yet 
if I underſtand you right, the two la- 
dies whom you ſaw by accident you 
wiſh to ſee again Lord Firzhenry co- 
loured—Nay, continued ſhe, it is a ve- 
vy natural curioſity : no doubt my ſon 
ha let you a little into his ſecret, and 
1 ſhould have no objection in the world 
to your ſeeing his wife elect, provided 
1 could prevail on Mrs. Melmoth to 
receive a ſtranger at her houſe, or to 
bring her niece here. We will ee 
what is to be done, added ſhe: 1 will 
myſelf be the voucher for your ho- 
nour, that you will not try to rival your 

e friend, 


friend, and your candour fhall be my 
counter ſecurity. 


Never, never, ſaid the ardent Fitz- 
henry, ſhall this generous confidence 
be abuſed ; you are right, madam, in 
ſuppoſing I am not unacquainted with 
your ſon's engagements; and where he 
has pretenſions, I would die rather than 
' invade them. 


I am perfectly ſatisfied, my Lord, 
therefore ſay no more, replied Lady 
Wardour: and the next day ſhe told 
him ſhe expected Mrs. Melmoth and 
her niece to dinner. 


Where he has pretenſions I would ra- 
ther die than invade them, ſaid Lord 
Fitzhenry. The language was not more 
ſtrong, than the profeſſion was ſincere ; 
but had Lady Wardour, to whom it 
was addreſſed, known the converſation 
which paſſed between the two young 

| | men 
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men before they ſeparated at Uxington 
Lodge, ſhe would have ſeen a ſubter- 
fuge lurking behind theſe words, which 
the reader, who is better acquainted 
with what were her ſon's prete fions, 
muit have already found out ; and if 
diſcovered by her ladyſhip, ſhe might 
not ſo unguardedly have fallen in with 
the views of her young favourite. 


Lord Fitzhenry, who ſeemed at his 
firſt tranſient glance of Miſs Melmoth 
to have lo:t his ſenſes, had certainly re- 
gained them by the time he ſaw her 
again ; for at this ſecond meeting the 
bappy rebenue conſpicuous in his air, his 
voice, his addreſs, and the whole of his 
faſcinating manner, would have con- 
veyed to Sulpicion herſelf no food for 
obſervation, no picture of a heart at 
variance with its. own feelings, no hape- 
| lefs penchant hid beneath the je ne ſcar 
q .0i of exteriors ſo lively, fo gay, ſo 
unembarraſſed. 


Lord 
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Lord Fitzhenry with indefatigable 
pains, and by a hoſt of prudent re- 
ſolves, had ſtopped all communication 
that under a leſs rigid guard might have 
paſſed between his heart and his coun- 
Lenance. Lady Wardour preſented him 
to Mrs. Melmoth and her bea'itiful ap- 
pendage ;—his caution did not relax, 
though his ſuſceptible ſoul was beſieged 
by a thouſand various emotions, which 
| he found it exceedingly difficult to con- 
quer : but when conquered, the hard 
victory, he thus gained, obtained for 
him more than the glories of a civic 
crown, the approbation of Mrs. Mel- 
moth, and an invitation to her houſe. 
The part of indifference he had choſen 
was wonderfully well ſupported ; it was 
neither over nor under acted, but that 
fortunate medium preſerved, which ful- 

ly eſtabliſhed him in the confidence of 
both families: and that friendſhip with 
Frederic, which had been his paſſport 
to the warm regards of Lord and J ady 

: Wardour, 
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Wardour, procured him alſo the diſ- 
tinction of being honoured with ſome- 


thing more than civil notice by Mrs. 
Melmoth. 


LORD FITZHENRY: 


I would not have my reader ſuppoſe, 
from the fingle trait of caution in the 
conduQ of Lord Fitzhenry, that his 
mind harboured under a maſk of in- 
difference ſentiments he would have 
bluſned to avow, or that his character 
ws marked with deceit No! Lord 
Fitzhenry's ſoul was the ſoul of honour; 
from the moment he ſaw Miſs Mel- 
meth, he wiſhed ro ſee her again, he 
withed to ſee no other object but herſelf ; 
and how was honour offended ? which of 
her rigid ſons would have unhumanized 
himſelf, to boaſt, with a heart unoccupi- 
ed before he beheld Viſs Melmoth, that 
he could behold her with impunity ? If 
this charge is brought againſt Frederic 
Wardour, let it be conſidered as an ex- 
tenuation of his offence againſt taſte, 

_ and 
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and againſt judgment, that the moſt 
beautiful productions of nature will be 
examined coldly, perhaps, with apathy, 
by the eye which has no relief, no other 
object to fix on, It was exactly his 
own caſe: he had ſeen her a pretty in- 
fant, a lovely girl, and the handſomeſt 
woman in the world; but the tranſiti- 
ons had been all ſo immediately under 
his own obſervation, an i the expanſion 
of her beauties ſo gradual, that the 
charm of ſurpriſe was wanting to give 
them effect. Juſt ſo would it be with 
ourſelves, if we were to take our ſtati- 
on by the fide of a flower, and there 
fix till we had watched it through all its 
gradations: a roſe for inſtance we 

ſhould admire it in the early bud; the 
bud increaſes we do not know how, we 
ſtill regard it with the ſame degree of 

pleaſure, we ſtill admire it; and when 
we have ſeen it full blown, what do we 
more than admire it ? 


Lord 
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Lord Fitzhenry thought it impoſſi- 
ble, however fantaſtically the inclinati- 
ons of his friend might be diſpoſed of 
at preſent, that, when he returned to 
Wales, he ſhould not feel exactly as he 
himſelf felt in the preſence of Miſs 
Melmoth, in whoſe perſon were realiz- 
ed all the feminine graces of eaſe, pro- 
portion, and delicacy ; whoſe features 
were an aſſemblage of charms, ſoftened 
by every intereiting, and animated by 
every enlivening expreſſion, that could 
be thrown into them by virtuous ſenſi- 
bility ; a firſt rate underſtanding, live- 
ly imagination, and ipirits unbroken by 
diſappointments— Not love! not adore 
Mils Melmoth ! ah Wardour ! the mo- 
ment you tee her again your ſenſes will 
develop themſelves, and you will no 
longer tell me you do not love her— 
This was the idea formed by Fitzhenry, 
who, wi ilſt diſguiſing his ſentiments to 
the frien:{s of Miis Melmoth, from Miſs 
Melmoth's own obſervation ſtill more 
carefully 
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carefully concealed them. He forced 
himielf to confider her as athanced to 


another, and never ventured to look or 


ſpeak in any languge more itrongly 
marked, than he might with propriety 
have addrefled to her, had ſhe already 
been the wife of Wardour. 


Lord Fitzhenry had written to his fa- 
mily from Northangle more than once, 
in the happy or miſerable—for I do not 
know which the fortnight he paſſed at 
Lord Wardour's deſerves to be called : 
if it was happineſs, he did not enjoy it; 
if it was miſery, he could not tear him- 
ſelf trom it : He wiſhed he had never 
ſeen Miſs Mel -oth, when with her: 
when abſent, he meaſured moments by 
ages till he was to ſee her again; for 
now a day never elapſed that did not 
bring them together. At length arriv- 
ed the hour of ſeparation: it was to 
Fitzhenry the hour of torture ; but his 
manly ſpirit bore him through the ex- 

cruciating 
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cruciating conflict with reſolution that 
did him honour, and endeared his me- 
mory to thoſe whom he left behind him. 
Once indeed the laurels he had ſo hard- 
ly earned were in danger of falling to 
the ground, though it was only himſelf 
who ſaw the error he might have com- 
mitted, and ſaw in time to retrieve it— — 
it was in the weakeſt of thoſe moments 
to which. he had been expoſed, it was 
when Lord Wardour ſaid to him juſt as 
he was going to mount his horſe—When 
you ſee my lon, have the goodneſs to 
tell him, my dear Lord, what vou think 
of his angel; and if you do us the ho- 
nour to ſan-tion their nuptials with your 
preſence, our ineaſure of felicity though 
on that event moderately full, your par- 
ticipation of our joy mult be an additi- 
on that will make it run over. 


Hrs angel !—Wardaur's angel !—theis 
nuptiais !—theſe were wor s that 
ſtopped in the throat of Lord titzben- 
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ry, but he gulped them down, took a 
| haſty, polite, affectionate leave of his 
kind entertainers, left his compliments 
for their neighbours at High Hill, and 
galloped off, with his body to rejoin his 
family, leaving his heart behind him. 


There were many oſtenſible cauſes 
why he did not get to Mount Clear till 
eight o'clock in the evening. It is true 

he galloped away from the door of Lord 
Wardour— perhaps for fear that, if he 
did not uſe ſpeed, the ſounds of angel, 
and nuptials, might overtake him— lt is 
alſo true, that he loſt no time in firing 
eyeſhot as he paſſed within ſight of cer- 
tain windows, where, if he had ven- 
tured to look up, it is probable he 
might have caught a parting glance 
from the divinity, whoſe looks he now 
dreaded, rather than wiſhed to encoun- 
ter : but though he galloped, and better 
than galloped, for more than a mile af. 
ter he had loſt all traces of High Hill, 

Var. I. - yet 
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yet he did not get the ſooner to his fa- 
ther's houſe; for when once. he had 
cleared the dangerous coaſt, where 
words terrific to his ears, and tempta- 
tions ambuſhed in beanty threatened to 
aſſail him, then he reſigned himſelf to 
meditation, and his motions to the will 
of his horſe, who perhaps might alſo 
have left behind him ſomething, if only 
good hay and corn, to regret, ſo fol- 
lowed his maſter's example, and with 
the reins looſe on his handſome ſhoul- 
ders, ſhewed his inclinations rather to 
meditate than to labour, by the diffe- 
rence of time in their journey from 
Mount Clear to Northangle, and in 
their return from Northangle to Mount 
Clear, one being lightly performed in 
four hours, the other heavily executed 
in ſeven. | 


Tired of dreaming to no purpoſe, 
and grieving to no end, Lord Fitzhen- 
ry was not ſorry to be ſaluted with the 

ſound 
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ſound of fiddles as he entered the ſa- 
loon. His father and mother received 
him with their accuſtomed joy, and his 
lovely ſiſters quitted their partners in 
the dance, to run and throw themſelves 
into his arms—He was taken by ſur- 
ptiſe, gaiety knocked at the door of his 
heart, he bid it enter, ſhook off ennui, 
his duſt and his fatigue, got rid of his 
boots, and made a very reſpeQtable 
figure in the annals of this pleaſant ball 
domeſtic. | 


Amongſt the preſent ſet of viſitors, 
whoſe turn it now was to enliven the ſo- 
ciety of Mount Clear, there were many 
pretty faces, but none that Fitzhenry 
had ever ſeen before, and not one who 
could for a moment make him forget 
Miſs Melmoth ; yet he danced with them 
all, he liked them all, and he pleaſed 
them all—The earl and Counteſs, 
though their fears of his going into a 
decline had long been filenced, would 

— not 
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not permit him to overheat himſelf after 

ſo long a ride; which broke up the 
party at an early hour, with a promiſe 

that they ſhould afſemble themſelves as 

early as they pleaſed the next even- 
ing. 


The only perſonages deſtined to be 
diſt inguiſned amongſt the viſitors at 
Mount Clear, by a particular deſcripti- 
on, are a Lady Owen, widow of Sir 
Ogle Owen, knight; and Miſs Clarin- 
da Owen, her daughter, the heireſs of 
a very large fortune, acquired by trade, 
and kept together by parſimony not 
by female parſimony, for the ladies of 
Sir Ogle's family were more inclined to 
ſquander than to ſave; but Sir Ogle 
himſelf was a great œconomiſt, and as 
long as he lived obliged his wife and 
daughter to adopt his modes, though 
they could not be prevailed on to adopt 
his opinion, that to ſave a pound was 
better than ſpending a hundred. Lady 


Owen 
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Owen always loved a bit of a flaſh, 
though ſhe could not always indulge 
her paſſion for ſhow till Sir Ogle had 
crolled the river Styx; and ſhe loved to 
cut ſomewhat of a figure, being both 
for figure and flaſh perfectly qualified, 
and as highly finiſhed in that way as any 
planter's wife could be, whoſe huſband 
by ſlave-buying and ſlave-whipping had 
amaſſed in one heavy lump the enormous 
ſum of two hundred thouſand pounds. 
Three years before we find them at 
Mount Clear, Mr. Ogle beginning to 
loſe a little of his importance in the 
Iſland of St. Kitts, by an unlucky blow 
beſtowed on a dying negro, which it is 
ſuppoſed rather haſtened his journey 
into the other world ; and fome obſerva- 
tions being made, not advantageous to 
the planter's humanity ; Mrs. Ogle per- 
ſuaded him that the beſt method to get 
rid of the odium which now ſtuck to 
his name, would be to cover it with a 
bit of a title; for which purpoſe he 
| 3 came 
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came with his family to England, and, 
by advancing a critical loan of twenty 
thouſand to a great man in great neceſ- 
ſity, the deed was done; and one day 
leaving his wife at home plain Mrs. 
Owen, he went no farther than St. 
James's, when ſoon coming back again 
he had the honour of ſaluting her /ady- 
foip, and of congratulating himſelf Sir 
Ogle as the fountain of her new dignity. 
Miſs Clarinda was immediately con- 
veyed to one of the firſt boarding 
ſchools, with many charges from her 
mama not to mix with any but quality 
young Ladies; for now that her papa 
was a Sir, and her mama a Ladyſbip, 
with more money than they knew what 
to do with, ſhe was a fool if ſhe did not 
think herſelf as good as the beſt of 
them, and hold up her head with any 
duke's daughter in the land. Miſs, 
exceedingly docile at imbibing this fort 
of lectures, and at an age moſt likely to 
| retain them, having juſt entered her 
ſixteenth 
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ſixteenth year, promiſed ſhe would not 
diſgrace her family, or let herſelf down, 
by taking notice of girls who were not 
as great and as rich as herſelf, Every 
thing now wore quite another face at 
the planter's, whoſe ideas expanded in 


proportion to his rank: magnificence 


ſtood at the door, and ſplendour looked 
out at the window; my Lady's carriage, 


before her Ladyſhip was ready to enter 
it, rolled in imitation of its betters, 


hour after hour, up the ſtreet and down 


the ſtreet, and not one obſervation . 


dropped from the great man's lips, that 
the wheels were wearing out to no pur- 
poſe. My Lady's porter wore his woolly 
hair fully powdered, which afforded a 


good contraſt to the jet black of his 


complex ion his laced livery and broken 
Engliſh, combined very much to engage 
the attention of all the enquirers after 
her Ladyſhip's health. One of my 
Lady's footmen was alſo of the fame 

iable hue, becauſe my Lady thought 


black 
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| black was a much more grander colour 
than white; and becauſe Sir Ogle never 
approved of paying wages, when he 
had flaves whoſe duty it was to ſerve 
him for nothing. No ſooner was the 
great man eſtabliſhed in all his greatneſs, 
than one greater than himſelf courted 
bis acquaintance. Hitherto be paſſed 
the door, as if he thought plain Mr. 
Owen not worthy his notice: but now 
that he was Sir Ogle, being himſelf not 
only of a hungry diſpoſition, but ambi- 
tious of keeping the beſt company, 
though he had been two or three times 
denied entrance, by a certain ſet of 
ſcientific gentlemen, who are his pro- 
fefſed enemies, and leagued together to 
keep him out of every houſe where they 
viſit, as long as they can; yet one day 
when he called and found them all nap- 
ping, he not only made good his en- 
trance, but when he went out again, 
much againſt the inclinations of Sir 
Ogle, and apparently againſt the will 
of 
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of his Lady, he carried the poor knight 
away with him—his name was Death! 


The widowed Lady did all that a 
widowed Lady could do, to ſhew her 
reſpe& to the memory of ſo good and 
ſo great a man; ſhe enquired what 
ladies of rank do on theſe heart-break- 
ing occaſions, and did exactly the ſame; 
ſhe ſaw no body for the firſt fortnight, 
but the young heirefs and her own black 
female attendant ; ſhe put on the hand- 
ſomeſt mourning--a Ducheſs might have 
worn ſuch weeds, with pleaſure; ſhe ſhed 
as many tears as any other lady in her ſi- 
tuation would have ſhed. Her porter had 
his meſſage to deliver, that his lady was 
as well as could be expected; but the 
poor fellow, who could not fo readily 
_ pronounce Lady, thought it juſt as well 
to give her the ſame appellation he had 
ſo many years been uſed to, and called 
her his Miſſeſs, inſtead of his Lady: 
which omiſſion being conveyed to her 

wy 7 Lady- 
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Ladyſhip's ears, the unfortunate Mungo 
was inſtantly difgraced, and the in- 
former rewarded with his poſt, as a 
_ gratification for the care with which he 
had watched over her dignity, when 
ſhe was too much afflicted to ſupport it 
properly herſelf. Beſides her mourn- 
ing—her tears—and her general meſ- 
 Tages—there were many other forms 
equally attended to: indeed there was 
not one omitted, for which a jury of 
widows could have brought in a verdict 
in her disfavour. The only pleaſure 
the ſuffered her poor heart to ſolace in, 
from the day of Sir Ogle's death till full 
fix months were completed, was in 
forming her daughter's mind to her 
fituation ; till ſhe had actually made 
the balance, even to a hair, between 
the young lady's vanity and her riches. 
Miſs Clarinda did not like ſchool con- 
finement ; and how was it to be ſup- 
poſed that a young Lady, heireſs to ten 
ſcore thouſand pounds, ſhould like it ? 
Beſides, 
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Beſides, Miſs Clarinda was really an in- 


dolent gawky ſort of beauty, tall, fair, 
blue eyes, and did not want ſchool 
learning to teach her the uſe of them— 
beſides, again, ſhe had made coquening 
her ſtudy, under her mamma's own in- 
ſtruction, three years before ſhe was 
brought to England for the finiſhing 


ſtroke to be put to her education, and 


to ſee her papa knighted, and her 
mamma made into a Lady. She hzd 
in her own native iſland been told by 
many faſhionable heroes of the quarter 


deck, who frequently dined at her 


Papa's table, that ſhe was an angel; and 


angels are more proper to inſtrut 


others; than to be - inſtructed them- 
ſelves : ſhe therefore took upon her to 
correct her mamma's little inaccuracies 


in manners and language, and with 


ſcorn rejected the idea of returning to 


Queen-ſquare. Of private maſters ſne 


condeſcended to admit the attendance, 


and the houſe was ſull of them, though 
to 


e 
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to very little purpoſe ; for if the heireſs 
choſe to diſpoſe of herſelf any other 
way, which pretty conſtantly was the 
caſe, they were paid, diſmiſſed, and 
deſired to come again when ſhe was 
more at leiſure. 


The widow's weeds folded up, and 
the widow's tears dried up, nothing 
hindered them from being expoſed to 
the world's view, like any other widow, 
and any other heireſs. Aſſemblies, 
ſuppers, and Sunday concerts, at which 
Miſs Owen languifhed, and performed 
moſt killingly, filled their houſe as ſoon 
as the doors were open—But with what 
was it filled? —why with a great deal 
of good company; for good company 
will always run after good cheer: and 
the great man, whom in his greater 
neceſſities Sir Ogle had obliged with a 
very great loan, rather choſe to pay 
compliments, than intereſt money; ſo 
brought all the ladies ot his own family, 

and 
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and all of any other body's family, 
whom he could make ſubſervient to his 
purpoſe, to viſit, and receive viſits, 
from Lady and Miſs Owen : he would 
even have done more, he would with 


all his foul have married either of them, 


if he had not been already provided 
with one wife more than he cared for. 


Lady Uxington, in the courſe of her 
town viſits, had more than once hap- 
pened to meet Lady Owen and her 
daughter. The latter had ſomething in 


her externals rather prepoſſeſſing, for 


which ſhe was partly indebted to nature, 
and partly to diſguiſe: Lady Uxington 
admired the ſoftneſs of her voice and 
manner, invited Miſs Owen to fit near 


her, and honoured her with a great 


deal of notice; but the comely coarſe- 
neſs of countenance, and vulgar though 
fycophant approaches of the mother, 
deterred her from forming any acquaint- 
ance with the family. However, the 
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had been civil to them, and that, to- 
gether with her being a Counteſs, was 
enough to make them diſtractedly fond 
of her Ladyſhip. This ſketch of the 
Owens wants only the d.nouement, 
which is alſo to account for their being 
at Mount Clear, when Lord Fitzhenry 
returned with a thorn in his heart, from 
his excurſion to Northangle.—The 
noble debtor of Lady Owen's late huſ- 
band, now the debtor of her daughter, 
had a houſe not ten miles from Mount 
Clear; and with much entreaty the 
Lady of this houſe had been prevailed 
on to give her Lord's fair creditor, and 
her mother an invitation to ſpend part 
of the ſummer with them: a civility far 
more readily accepted, than it had been 
offered. The arrival of Lord Uxing- 
ton's family in that country, from 
whence they had been abſent ſo many. 
years, was quite an event: and amongſt 
all the other families who came to con- 
gratulate them, was that to which was 
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annexed my Lady Owen, and my Lady 
Owen's daughter: Lady Uxington 
viſited the family in town, ſhe could 
not refuſe to receive them in the coun- 
try, and they all preceded Lord Fitz- 
henry by one day only. 


The cunning eyes of Lady Owen 
twinkled with an expreſſion of more 
than joy, it was well mixed up with 
deſign, when it came to the turn of 
Fitzhenry to dance with fair Clarinda ; 
and by ſome chance or other, for on 
one part at leaſt it was not done with 
deſign, when they ſat down to ſupper, 
he happened to place himſelf between 
ma mnma and miſs. Mamma had hitherto 
been almoſt entirely ſilent, and con- 
ducted herſelf with a great deal of 
quality reſerve, by the advice of Clarinda, 
who always dreaded, when ſhe opened 
her mouth, what ſhe was going to ſay ; 
but on ſo tranſporting a manceuvre as 
that which 4 his Lordſhip into 


this 
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this cloſe family contact, the ſluices of 
caution were burſt open, and out ruſhed 
ſuch torrents of nonſenſical vulgarity, 
as would have overwhelmed any man 
on whom it had fallen, if, like the 
partner of Miſs Owen, he had not been 
a greater admirer of Nature's oddities, 
than of Affectation's moſt finiſhed pro- 
ductions. Accident had fixed him in a 
centrical ſituation between the extremes 
—and, whilſt with the graveſt attention 
he liſtened to the one, and with the 
moſt captivating encouragement re- 
turned the glances of the other, he 
found hinſelf ſo much amuſed, ſo won- 
derfully entertatned, that he forgot 
Northangle, High-hill, the Wardours, 
the Melmoths, every thing animate and 
inanimate, but Lady and Mifs Owen. 


Don't ſay that no more, Miſs Owen! 
—— Miſs Owen had juſt obſerved how 
much pleaſanter ſuch little ſelect friend- 

ly parties were than ſtuck out entertain- 
SE ments 
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ments—Don't ſay that no more, child ! 
tor 'tis paying my Lord no compliment 
for his Lordſhip's obliging company. — 
I ſhould be glad for to know what was 
_ the difference yeſterday before my Lord 
came home —l'm ſure there was no lite 
nor ſpirit amongſt us.—Young gentle- 
men is always the life and ſoul of the 
company ; as I uſed to tell poor dear 
Sir Ogle, when he was afeard, that 
every Lord, that did but look at Miſs 
Owen, was going to run away with 
her; and your Lordſhip knows too 
much of the world, not to ſuppoſe that 
theſe things did not happen often 
enough. — Young ladies who have two 
hundred thouſand pounds all out at five 
per cent, and well ſecured with ſome of 
the beſt nobles in the land, muſt expect 
to be looked at, if it was only for their 
money. 


But Miſs Owen, madam, feems to 
poſteſs two hundred thouſand perſonal 
| charms, 
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charms, which, in my opinion, are of 
infinitely greater value. 


Well, then, fince your Lordſhip is ſo 
very obliging, ſuppoſe you lump them 
together, and then— 


For Heaven's ſake! interrupting her 
mother, what are you going to ſay, 
madam ? Stop, I beſeech you, or you 
will drive me out of the room. 


How can you be ſo unpolite, Miſs 
Owen, to make ſuch a fufsligig about 
nothing ? Suppoſe I had a mind to joke 
with his Lordſhip, he is too polite by 
half not to know jeſt from earneſt. 


Lord Fitzhenry bowed his thanks, 
but did not ſpeak—ſpeaking was out of 
the queſtion—if he had ſpoke, he muit 
have laughed, and a laugh would have 
ſpoiled all his ſport. 


And 
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And if I had ſaid, Lump them to- 
gether, and then take them both; who 
but yourſelf, Miſs Owen, could take it 
into their head, that Lady Owen was 
offering the daughter of Sir Ogle Owen, 
an heireſs of two hundred thouſand 
pounds, any otherwiſe than in a jeſt? 
No! no! Miſs Owen, I know your 
dignity better than that comes to ; who- 
ever has Miſs Owen muſt ax and not be 
axed the queſtion. 


Fitzhenry ſaw the fair face of Clarinda 
inflamed with rage and mortification. 
Sorry, therefore, that he had been the 
innocent means of creating family ani- 
moſities, he contrived to ſoften the one, 
and entirely conquer the other, by ſay- 
ing with a ſigh, which, though it did 
not come from his own heart, found its 
way to the very core of Miſs Owen's 
heart—Ah! Lady Owen, there will be 
ſo many to aſk, and only one that can 
have : 
There 


— 
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There was ſuch a pathos in the 
lengthened b, and ſuch a diffident 
hint of his own ſucceſs, if he was to try 
it, implied in theſe few words, as 


covered the now delighted countenance 


of the young lady with bluſhes, which 


were ſo eager to ſhew themſelves, that 
they actually puſhed through the delicate 


veil of rouge, that vainly tried to ob- 
ſcure a crimſon more bright than its 
own. A reſponſive figh anſwered to 
the ſigh of his Lordſhip, and the ten- 
dereſt look in the world was diſpatched 
from her languifhing blue eyes on a2 
meſſage ſo full, as left no room for 
deſpair, where deſpair was not the pre- 


determined choice of him to whom it 


was delivered. But what were the 
emotions of Miſs Owen at hearing a 
figh, an exclamation, and a tender in- 
ſinuation from the lips of a Lord, ſuch 
a Lord as Fitzhenry—what were they 
in compariſon of the diſtracted emotions 


of 
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of gratified vanity, in the ample boſom 
of Lady Owen herſelf ? 


Well, my Lord, cried ſhe, we will, 


if your Lordſhip can have a little 


patience to wait, talk no more now of 
that there thing about axing or being 


axed; becauſe Miſs Owen is very deli- 


cate, as ſhe ought to be, conſidering 


her fortune, and the polite education 1 


have given her. Poor dear Sir Ogle, 
her father, had no ideas about young 
ladies: — He, good man as he was— 
and all the world knows that he was a 
good man, by the great wealth he left 
to his family yet he had no more no- 
tion of education and politeneſs, than if 
he had been a plebeian his ounſelf, 


though I aſſure your Lordſhip, whoever 


marries Miſs Owen need never deſire 
for to mix with no better families. 


Lord Fitzhenry was choking; he 


called for a glaſs of wine—And give me 
another, 
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another, ſir, if you pleaſe, ſaid Lad) 
Owen, that his Lordſhip and I may hob 
nob.—Miſs Owen, will you join us? 
Come, come, don't be low ſpirited ! 
(For Miſs Owen did really look as if ſhe 
was ſinking under the weight of her 
mother's folly.)—I hate to ſee young 
ladies low ſpirited, when they may buy 
what they pleaſe, do what they pleaſe, 
and have nothing for to do but to 
pleaſe themſelves in all manner of 
ways. 


This was more than his Lordſhip was 
able to bear; and, before the wine 
could be filled, he moved himſelf off as 
if to ſpeak to Lady Elizabeth, who fat 
on the ſame ſide: and when ſhe ſaid ſome- 
thing to him, as he leaned over the back 
of her chair, in her uſual ſoft mild tone 
of voice, he laughed ſo immoderately, 
that ſhe thought he muſt be gone quite 
diſtracted She could have no idea of 
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the real cauſe of his mirth ; for amongſt 
all Lady Owen's natural graces that of 
a loud voice was not numbered. She 
had never dared to lift it in Sir Ogle's 


life-time above a whining note; and 


habit in her was become a ſecond nature 
—ſo that no part of her converſation 
ever tranſpired further than the perſon 
or perſons to whom it was addreſſed. 


Had not this been the caſe, it is pro- 


bable that Lord Fitzhenry would not 


have drawn her out to amuſe him, at 


the expence of being joined in the ridi- 
cule ſhe muſt ſo generally have at- 
tracted. WE 


Lady Uxington, at no time an en- 
courager of late hours, on account of 
her daughters, who were too young to 
partake of them with propriety, and 
too old to be ſent to their nurſery be- 
fore the family ſeparated, had placed a 
clock over the mantle-piece, which 
ſtruck the quarters, and always made a 

7 move 
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move te retire at half an hour after 
eleven. ut this evening, fomeg lady, 
who ſat next to her, having entered on 
a long hiſtory about herſelf, in which 
the ſeemed mightily intereſted. Lady 
Uxington did not think it quite civil. 
to interrupt her; and before the goſſip- 
ing tale could be brought to any ſont. of 
concluſion, the third quarter after 
eleven had been announced. Though 
Fitzhenry returned to his poſt, he was 
grown tired of his duty; and often re- 
minded his mother, by looking at her 
and then at the clock, how glad he 
ſhould be of a reprieve. At length the 
tale was finiſhed - the tapers lighted— - 
and every one went their own way. 


It is the darkeſt ſky that emits the 
brighteſt flaſhes ; and Lord Fitzhenry's 
ſpirits, on his arrival at Mount Clear, 
were entirely the flalbes af a mind de- 
texmined te conquer ite oem gleom- 
When, he abamber,:and: * 
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no reſource but to his ſolitary reflections, 
the image of Miſs Melmoth in all her 
lovelineſs ſtole upon his imagination, 
and made him almoſt wiſh he was again 
by the fide of Lady Owen; whoſe ex- 
treme ignorance, and inceſſant flow of 
words, had been an effectual charm 
againſt the torture of cloſe thinking.— 
What would thought produce ? What 
did it produce but a deſperate certainty 
that he never could be the huſband of 
Miſs Melmoth? And this certainty 
once eſtabliſhed, was formally an- 
nounced to Frederic Wardour in the 
following letter, begun and ended be- 
fore he joined his family the next morn- 
ing at breaſtfaſt. 


LETTER. 


«© do not write to upbraid you, 
Frederic, for having led me into a 
temptation, without ſhewing me the 
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way how to eſcape out of it; nor to tell 
you I am in love, nor how I like your 
family, your place, or your neighbours 
— but to congratulate you on being the 
moſt fortunate of mankind. —Not love 
Miſs Melmoth ! If I thought you meant 
to deceive me but, no—I have a better 
opinion of your honeſty— it is your own 


heart that has deceived you.—Did I not 


tell you this before! had ever ſeen Miſs 
Melmoth ? and now that [ have ſeen her, 
do you thiuk I am likely to change my 
opinion? Not love her! not adore 
her !—Do not flatter any other woman 
upon earth, with the idea that ſhe has a 
ſhare in your affections it would be 
ungenerous; becaule ſhe may be more 
credulous than I am, and r:pay them 
with her own. You would then, too 
late for juſtice, and for happineſs, find 
| out that you have been miſtaken, and 
chat it is impoſſible you ſhould love, as a 
wife ought to be, loved, any other 


woman 
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woman than Miſs Melmoth.—Be not 
jealous— I am too unconcealed to be 
dangerous ! tell you frankly that, to 
be in your ſituation with Miſs Melmoth, 
I would forfeit every thing but my 
honour; and it is that which will ſecure 
me from declaring myſelf your rival— 
If there wanted a collateral cauſe to 
guard me againſt myſelf, I ſhould ſeek 
for it in the beautiful eyes of Miſs Mel- 
moth—She loves you, Wardour ; and 
they ſparkle with joy, or fill with tears, 
whenever J talk to her of you. 


% Your father and mother are charm- 
ing people -I am much indebted to 
them—their whole ſouls are in your 
union with Miſs Melmoth—You muſt 
not ſuffer yourſelf any longer to be 
miſled by an ignis fatuus of the brain— 
you muſt not diſappoint them, and, in 
doing ſo, make yourſelf eventually 
miſerable.—I will be the guardian of 
your happineſs, and my own ſhall be 
| _—_ the 
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the facrifice : 1 will force you to feel 
and to.confeſs that all perfection of foul 
and form is centred in Miſs Melmoth. 


„My God! what parents are yours, 
Wardour! I think my own better than 
any body's elſe: and yet I have my 
doubts, if ſuch a dear, portionleſs 
charmer, portionleſs of all but the 
richeſt gifts of Heaven and Nature, had 
been thrown into the neighbourhood of 
Mount Clear or Uxington Lodge 
have my doubts, if, like Lord and Lady 
Wardour, they would have been ſo 
tenacious of my felicity, as to wear the 
jewel in their own boſoms, till 1 had 
come of age to be truſted with the rich 
_ depoſit, and then to have transferred it 
to mine.—Yet I think they would, if 
_ they bad ever ſeen Miſs, Melmoth—But 
then-ſhe. muſt have, been a proteſtant— 
my father will never conſent to a union 
for any of his children, where there. is 
not a coincidence of * on theſe 

ſerious 
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ſerious ſubjects. — Forgive me, and 
forgive him, my dear Wardour ! I have 
too juſt a reliance on your liberality to 
fear that you will accuſe me of wanting 

it, in the free confeſſion I have ventured 
to make you: if my father's fixed re- 
folve on this fingle point deſerves to be 
called prejudice, I will give you a reaſon 
for it, that ſhall in ſome degree ſoften 
the aſperity of a charge, ſo much, in 
general, againſt the heart _ _ 
the underſtanding. 


My father had one, and only one 
ſiſter — She was the darling of her family 
—ſhe marrled a catholic —She has been 
a miſerable wife, and her conſtitution 
1s ſo much impaired by trouble, that ſhe 
goes about froin one ſalutary elimate to 
another, but carries her torment with 
her; and we have no hopes ſhe will 
ever get better. She has been a mother 
— fortunately her infant died foon after 
its birth—had it bed, her affliSiofs 

Mp ne 
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would have been conſiderably increaſed. 
My father adores this unfortunate 
ſiſter can you not then allow ſome in- 
dulgence to his prejudices ?—I will tell 
you more of thele circumſtances when 
we meet Adieu! know your own hap- 
pineſs = the rapture of bliſs is only to 
be found in the preference of Miſs Mel- 
moth—I wuſt content myſelf with 
ſecond- rate bleſſings—here are ſome 
pretty faces in this country, and I look 
at them pour tuer le tems —One of them 
has a large fortune annexed to it, but 
where is the ſoul of Miſs Melmoth?—1 
encourage my ſad heart to be gay, and 
will flirt with them all to keep it from 
breaking.—I wiſh, Wardour, I could 
ſhew you my Clarinda and her mamma. 
—Oh what a difference in women I—if 
you had ſeen me laſt night ſittitig be- 
tween them, you would have given me 
credit for the valour with which I fight 
againſt inclination—l will ſet a thouſand 
Clarindas to drive the image of one 

2ELmoti 
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Melmoth from my thoughts ; for, till 
that conqueſt is effected, after all my 
boaſted heroiſm of friendſhip, 1 cannot 
ſincerely and exactly tell you whether I 
am more your friend than my own.— 
Remember me to Montreville, Daven- 
port and Val—Once more farewell! 


FITZHENRY.” 


Having directed and ſealed what he 
conſidered to be the ſerious renunci- 
ation of every dear hope, of every flat- 
tering poſſibility—walked half a dozen 
times about his chamber, ſometunes 

applauding his reſolution, at others con- 
demning his precipitance in making the 
retgnation—now pleaſed- now vexed 
and aſter all determining that the letter 
ſhould go, he deſcended into the break - 
faſt room, where he found only his 
mother and the little ſmilizg Jemima, 
who both queſtioned him about the 
plwKkaſantneſs 
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pleaſantneſs of his late tour of North- 
angle and the Wardours.—Nor did 
Lady Jemima forget to aſk him how he 
liked Mr. Wardour's intended; whom 
ſhe fuppoſed he muſt have ſeen, becauſe 
Sir Valentine Willis told her the lady 
lived in the ſame reighbourhood with 
the Wardour family. He anſwered all 
their queſtions as well as he was able; 
but his ſiſter accuſed him of bluſhing 
- whilft he was doing juſtice to the charms 
1 virtues of Miſs Melmoth. 


1 bluſh, faid he, decanſe there are ſo 
tew ſuch young women as Miſs Melmoth 
to be met with:—When you and Eliza- 
beth come out formed by fuch an ex- 
ample as my mother, to increafe the 
ſmalt number I have yet met with, of 
artleſy,' modeſt, ' unaffefted girls, —if 1 
_ then bluſh, it will be from the — 


* 
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He ſpoke wich energy, and he looked 
with fondneſs on the lovely Jemima, 
who threw her arms round him, and 
promiſed ſhe would be as like her 
mamma, and the lady whoſe manners 
he ſo much approved, as ever ſhe could. 
Lady Uxington, with maternal tears of 
_ rapture ſpringing to her eyes, was 
going to ſay ſomething, but was pre- 
vented by the entrance of Lady Owen 
and her daughter, who were the firſt 
of the whole party, conſiſting of ſixteen, 
to ſhew themſelves in the family circle. 


Miſs Clarinda Owen, who conſidered 
the affeQation of delicacy to be the moſt 
important ſtudy a. faſhionable young 

lady could be engaged in, with. a deſire 
to perfect herſelf in this one purſuit, 
had, ſince ſhe became an heireſs, given 
up every other; except that of making 
all mankind the flaves of her beauty; 
whilſt the coarſeneſs of her mother's 
- countenance, and the vulgarity of. her- 
E 5. unpoliſhed 
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unpoliſhed addreſs, were ſuch incentives 
to her application in the leſſon of re- 
finement, that her progreſs was aſtoniſn- 
ing She had a voice, but not ſpirits to 
fing—ſhe had legs, but not ſtrength to 
walk—ſhe had eyes to languiſh, but not 
to ſee with, except aided by a ſmall 
glaſs that hung from a narrow black 
ribbon, and dangled on her white 
boſom.— Nature had given her a fine 
figure, to which, by the graces of af- 
fectation, ſhe had added ſuch an infan- 
tine helpleſſneſs, ſo many charms of 
beautiful feebleneſs, as ſeemed to invite 
the ſupporting arms of any charitable 
chriſtian, who would open them to re- 
ceive ber. And on this morning, con- 
ſidering what had paſſed on the preced- 
ing, it is not to be wondered at, that 
Miſs Owen ſhould make her appearance 
more than uſually opprefled with deli- 
cate languor and in her. own opinion 
particularly intereſting; or that itſh«-uld 
increaſe even to bluſnes and tremors, 
WEE when 
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when accoſted by Lord Fitzhenry with 
only a very natural, unmeaning enquiry 
aſter her health; which her alert 
mamma, having already paid her cring - 
ing compliments to Lady Uxington, 
was now ready to anſwer; and ſaid, 
that for her ſhare ſne could not tell what 
was come over Miſs Owen ſince laſt 
night, for ſhe was no more like the 
young lady this morning, that ſne was 
yeſterday morning, than chalk is like 
cheeſe; and then added, with a leer at 
Fitzhenry, Pray, my Lord, is your 
Lordſhip no better than Miſs Owen with 
your dancing ? 


"Faith! madam, I am neither better 
nor worſe for the honour of being your 
daughter's partner for two ſhort dances 
—if it had been a dozen with ſuch a 
partner (bowing, to Clarinda), you 
would not have heard me complain of 
. 


 — 


More 
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More ſtragglers were now joining the 
party ; but theſe three were not 1nter- 
rupted, having taken their poſt in one 
of the bow windows, and | Jemima. 


neſtled up by the fide of her brother 


juſt in time for the compliment he had 
addreſſed to Miſs Owen, but not foon 
enough to hear that part. of it intended 
for Lady Owen, which, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, was not quite ſo civit—and 
the cried out, Dear brother, what fine 


| ſpeeches you do make! I ſhould be glad 


to know if you fay the ſame thing to all 


the ladies you. dance with—becaufe, if 


you let me into the ſecret, I ſhall be able 


." anticipate what my partners will ſay 


to me when l am a woman, and know 
how to laugh at their inſincerity. '* 


© Here, my Lady Owen, as wual, pre- 


vented any other body from ſpeaking, 
© by chookng to anſwer for Lord Pita- 


: br, as ſhe had before ren for her 


daughter to Lord Fitzhent 7. 
And 
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And pray, my Lady, ſaid ſhe, with 
2 complexion that bore no likeneſs to 
either of her own elegant ſimilies of 
chalk or of cheeſe, I ſhould be glad fer 
to know why your Lady hip ſhould ſup- 
pole, becauſe my Lord is polite to Miſs 
Owen, that his Lordſhip would be pe- 
lite to any body elle? 


Dove madara, you are vaſtly odd 1 
drawled out the irritable heireſs. | 


Not at all odd, Miſs Owen—1 only 

axed my Lady, becauſe | thought ſhe 

| was too hard upon his Lordſhip, who, 

I believes, never {peaks of theſe here 

things but from the very bottom of his 
| heart. 


Indeed 1 beg your pardon, madam, 

ted Jemima wuh an arch ſmile ; z if 
** brother has told Miſs Owen that he 
zs ſincere, | am lure nobody hat a right 
to doubt his n. 


| 7 1 3 


Oh, 
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Oh, my Lady © I would never doubt 
it no more than my own—my Lord's 
word is as good as his bond. 


1 hope it will ever be ſo, madam, 
when | give it ſeriouſly ; but where nei- 
ther my heart nor my honour is in the 
affair, if to ſay civil things to the ladies 
who deſerve them be infincerity, I am 
the moſt iniincere of mertals. 


At this moment Lady Uxington, who 
was ſeated in the midſt of her circle, 
and beginning to pour out the tea, call- 
ed to Fitzhenry, and bid him not de- 
tain the ladies any longer from their 
breakfaſt : a ſummons he joyfully obey- 
ed with more good nature than they de- 
ſerved, from the ungracious manner in 
which they now received his attentions. 
He preſented one hand to mamma — one 
to the heireſs — gaily led them to the ta 
ble; and, to make up matters, placed 
himſelf once more between them 

though, 
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though, poor ladies! their hopes were 
a good deal faded ſince his Lordſhip $ 
laſt plain declaration. 


Thaw i is ſome how or other more ge- 
ncral converſation when a party is from: 
ed about a round table, than a ſquare 
one; and more chit-chat at a breakfaſt 
than at a dinner party. Lady Uxing. 
ton was fo full of her ſon's deſcription 
of Northangle, High hill, and Miſs 


Melmoth, that ſhe could not help ſpeak- 


ing of them to a Mrs. Lewis, a young 
married lady, whom ſhe recollected to 
have heard fay, her huſband's ſeat was 
not more than ten miles from i ord 
Wardour's:—ſhe began with acknows- 
ledging, that Firzhenry had made her 
quite in love with the neighbourhood 


where he had been entertained with ſo | 


much 3 * 


We have acting elſe. to recommend 
us in this country, madam, replied a 


well-bred 


—_ a 
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well-bred old gentleman, who had ne- 
ver been out of it: but ſince your Lady- 
| ſhip has condeſcended to come amongſt 
us, 1 find we have yet fomething to 
learn, where before we thought our- 
ſelves perfect. 


If your ſincerity, fir, ſaid the Coun- 
. teſs, equals your politeneſs, you will 
give yourſelf the trouble of repeating 
this compliment to me at Uxington 
Lodge. He underſtood the invitation 
—bowed his thanks—and the converſa- 
tion reverted to 1ts former channel, by 
her Ladyſhip's aſking Mrs. Lewis, if 
ſhe was acquainted with Lord War- 
dour's family, and if ſhe had ever ſeen 
Miſs Melmoth.—Lord Fitzhenry broke 
of in the middle of ſomething he was 
beginning to ſay to his fair neighbour, 
laid down his cup on the table to wait 
for Mrs. Lewis's reply —Miſs Melmoth 
could be nothing to him, but there was 
ps | magic 
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magic in the name, and the Tpell was 
irreſiſtible. 
5 1 

I hardly know how to anſwer your 
Ladyſhip, faid Mrs. Lewis with a ſneer, 
for which, if ſhe had been a man, and 
under any other roof, Fitzhenry would 
have felled him to the earth: — indeed, 
madam, it is almoſt a matter of doubt 
to myſelf, whether I do or do not viſit 
Lady Wardour; for notwithſtanding 
Mr. Fellers has made a boaſt of our 
country hoſpitality, the Wardours are 
ſuch queer odd people, that I have re- 
ceived but one viſit from them, and 
made a return to It, in the fix months 
that I have had the misfortune to be 
their W 0 


If ſuch, madam, are your misfor- 
tunes, what muſt be your bleſlings ? ?. 
cried Firzhenry, with eyes flaſhing more 
than forked lightning. N 


Why, 
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Why. really, my Lord, my bleſlings 
conſiſt, I believe, in what muſt other 
young women's bleſſings do confiſt : 
a houſe in town, another in the country 
good family jewels—a plentiful table 
—ſplendid carriages—and a comforta- 
ble huſband. 


And very great bleſſings they are, 
cried Lady Owen ; nobody ſhould know 
their value better than I do, who have 
had them all the days of my life; for 
there never was a more comfortable 
huſband than Sir Ogle: and he took 
care, dear ma'am, that Miſs Owen 
ſhould have them as well as his dow- 
ager. 


The general laugh, it was imp ſſible 
this ſpeech ſhould not create, was de- 
cently covered under Mrs. Lewis's ludi- 
crous liſt of bleſüngs—and even Lord 
Fitzhenry almoſt ſorgave her ſatirical 
ſtricture on the Wardours, in conſide- 

ration 
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ration of the opportunity it afforded him 

to get rid, under her ſanction, of riſi- 
ble ſenſations, with which he was al- 
moſt ſuffocated. 


Somebody aſked Lady Owen, if Sir 
Ogle's family was not originally from 
Wales, as the name ſemed to imply. 


Not at all, ſaid ſhe: I ſuppoſe there 
are foreign Owens, as well as Welch 
Owens; or Sir Ogle and I ſhould never 
have been called Sir Ogle and Lady 
Owen, for we are both foreigners, and 
only came over to England with our 
ſhute about three years ago. 


May I preſume, ſaid the ſame ſpert- 
maker, to aſk what foreign country had 


the honour of giving birth to Sir Ogle 
and your Lady ſhip? 


Lou have heard, fir, 1 ſuppoſe, of 
St. 3 


Ves, 
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Yes, madam : but will you be fo 
good to inform me, under what govern- 
ment the Iſland of St. Chriſtopher is at 
prefent? for I did not know that we had 
ceded it to any other power. 


I am vaſtly ſorry, and I hope, fir, 
you will not think it no want of polite- 
neſs, that I am not able to give you the 
ſatisfaction you want—but really I ne- 
ver do mix with people of buſineſs, fo 
I cannot fay who is governor now—but 
when Sir Ogle, Miſs Owen and myſelf 
left it, one Mt. Heartwell had it. 


Lady Uxington, who faw the hurri- 
eane gathering on. every countenance, 
and feared it would burſt upon the 
head of the felf-created foreigner, pro- 
poſed a walk in the woods; and haſtily 
riſing, though ſhe had not ſwallowed 
her fecond (diſh of tea, all the reſt fol- 
lowed her exampte—Lady Owen, who 
was ever greater in her own eyes, nor 

2 | 5 
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Teſs in any other body's, than at that 
moment, deſiring Lord Fitzhenry would 


lend his arm to Miſs Owen, who could 


not walk ſo far without his Lordſhip's 
aſſiſtance. 


Already he thought his attentions 


were become too much the ſubject of 
obſervation to ſome of the company: 

and not chooſing to get the reputation 
of beſtowing them entirely on fools and 
coquettes, he excuſed himſelf from go- 
ing into the woods, by pleading a ſtiff 
ancle, which might prevent his dancing 
in the evening, if he did not ſtay at 
home and nurſe it. This ſubterfuge 
was like to have drawn him into a worſe 


ſcrape; for Lady Owen, determined he 


ſhould not flip through their fingers, 


more kindly than conſiderately deſired 
Miſs Owen would alſo remain behind, 
and keep my Lord company —obſerv- 


ing, that when young gentlemen were 
fick, 
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ſick, young ladies ought to take care 
of them. | 


Indeed I ſhould not have thought of 
that, cried Miſs Owen, piqued and of- 
fended—if his Lordſhip chooſes to ſay 
at home, he is extremely welcome to 
take care of himſelf—I cannot poſſibly 
Have the honour to watch over him— 
and, ſeizing on Lady Jemima's arm in- 
ſtead of her brother's, walked delicate- 
ly, her mother waddling after, to join 
the party who had gone before them— 
Jemima leaving a cunning look with 
Fitzhenry, which accuſed him of ha- 
ving taken the burthen from his own 
ſhoulders, and placing it on hers. 


When Lady Elizabeth ſaw them com- 
ing unattended—ſhe aſked what they 
had done with their eſcort. Nothing, 
my Lady, faid the foreigner, a little out 
of ſorts, but that I do believe his Lord- 
flip have ſhammed gout or rheumatic, 

or 
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or ſome of them there diſorders, be- 
_ cauſe he was ſo lazy he would not at- 
tend the young ladies; and ſo we are 
come away in a huff; for Miſs Owen 
knows too well u hat belongs to her li- 
ation, to ſtay and wait upon him. 


Bleſs me! cried Elizabeth, ready to 
die with laughing. I muſt run and ſee 
what ails him. 


You may ſtay where you are, ſiſter, 
ſaid Lady Jemima, loth to be left to the 
careſſes of two ſuch temales, who were 

ready to devour with fondneſs the 
ſiſters of Lord Fitzhenry, for the ſake 
of Lord Firzhen: y.—l[ndeed, Elizabeth, 
it is quite neediels your going back to 
ſce what is the matter, for, as Lady 
Owen tells you, it is nothing in the 
world but idleneſs that keeps him at 
s _ 
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Well, well, but 1 muſt ſatisfy my- 
ſelf, however, replied Lady Elizabeth; 
and breaking from the hold of Jemima, 
who endeavoured to detain her, .ſhe was 
ſoon in the preſence of her brother 
He lolled on a ſofa, buried in profound ; 
meditation—his ſtudies would be de- 
graded by a more feeble appellation, 
for be was thinking of Miſs Melmoth. 


Elizabeth told him with what en. 
ty ſhe had made her eſcape to come to 
kim, and aſked if his indiſpoſition was 
real or pretended. 


The latter, cried he, my dear girl 
—ſtarting from his indolent poſture, 
and putting a violent end to his painful 
reverie— I only pretended lameneſs, 
that I might not be accuſed of having 


loſt all my other faculties—Theſe Owens 


are eternal bores—1 muſt ſhake them 


off when I can, or I may leave behind 
me the reputation of a | blockhead, who, 
| without 


without {kill or ſuperior muſic, can play 
only on marrow-bones and cleavers. 


Dear Fitzbenry, we all thought you 


admired Miſs Owen prodigiouſly—and 


I heard mamma tell papa this very mor- 


ning, that ſhe was afraid you might be 
taken in by her pretty face. 


Iadmire Miſs Owen !—I taken in i 
a pretty face!—Oh ! my dear mother, 
how are you deceived in Fitzhenry !— 
If there was not another woman in the 
world, I would not make a wife of Cla- 
rinda Owen. 


I a_ glad to hear you fay fo, bro- 
ther: for, to tell you the truth, I was 


not without my fears as well as mam. 


ma; becaule you always fit by her, and 


ſpeak to nobody elſe :—I ſhould hate 


ſuch a iter, and fuch a connection. 
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Never again degrade me by the odi- 
ous ſuppoſition, 


But why have you made it appear to 
the poor girl as if you really did like 
her ?—lI am ſure there is Miſs Floyd, 
Miſs Gore, and Miſs Fellows, who are 
all a thouſand times more agreeable than 
Mils Owen: and yet I have not heard 
you ſay one civil thing to either of 
them. 


It is becauſe neither Mi's Floyd, 
Miſs Gore, or Miſs Fellows, by them- 
ſelves or their mammas, have aſked me 
to. make love to them. I am therefore 
leſs obliged to their partiality, than to 
Lady Owen, or the fair Clarinda —1 
am giving you, my pretty little ſiſter, 
in my own conduct, a leſſon of inſtruc- 
tion, or rather throwing it away upon 
a mind where there are no weeds of co- 
quetry to eradicate. 
And 
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And what, pray, is this leſſon? that 
I might retain it; for though l hope ne- 
ver to forfeit your good opinion, reſ- 
pecting my abhotrence of levity—yet it 
would be pity a good leſſon ſhould be 
loſt, which, if I never want it myſelf, 
may be made uſeful to others. 


Why, you may ſee how it is, Eliza- 
beth, even without my telling you. 
Are you ſo blind, as not to diſcover that 
the old deſigner is putting her rich 
daughter up to ſale—that I am thought 
worthy to be a bidder—that the beauti- 
ful Clarinda has entered deeply i into the 
buſineſs—and that my leſſon is to be 
found in the conſequences of theſe libe- 
ral invitations ? I treat them as all men 
of ſpirit ought to treat them—but as no 
man of honour would treat any part of 
your ſex, who were endowed with mo- 
deſt reſerve, though otherwiſe portion- 
leſs or unprotected. The protection of 
unobtruſive modeſty is the greateſt of 

F 2 all 
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all-prote&tions—it 3 1s the enemy of folly, 
ſuch as I play off upon the Owens and 


preſumption will not approach it. My 
experience has been ſmall in theſe mat- 


ters, but my obſervations have ſuper- 
feded experience.—l know what all wo- 
men ought to be—with ſuch I am hap- 

 py—1 find what ſome women are; and 
with thoſe I make myſelf merry. Now 
what have you to * bern all this 


wildom : 5 


Nothing, brother, only that what is 


mirth to you, may be miſery to another 


—Lady Owen. is ſhocking, and her 


daughter infignificant—yet after all, I 
cannot help feeling for her—if on ap- 


pearances ſhe ſhould encourage tender 


| ſentiments, where adiſappointment muſt 
inevitably follow. Lady Elizabeth ſigh- 


ed, but the ſigh was ſo ſoft, that it did 


not reach the ears of her brother. 


You 


t 
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Lou are 2 ſweet and powerful plead- 
er, ſaid he: but. do not let your good 
nature get the better of your juſtice — 
Though I ſport with their folly, I treat 
their peace with reſpect; and have more 
than once told them both, that ſeriouſ- 
neſs has no part in my aſſiduities-. Af. 
ter knowing from myſelf that I have no 
deſigns if they will perſiſt in playing 
the fool, furely I have a right to play 
with them. When my ſpirits are a cup 
too low, their nonſenſe is a ſort of cor · 
dial, which gives them a momentary 


How long have you been ſubject to 
the complaint of low ſpirits, Fitzhen- 
ry? this is the irn time 1 have ever 
. of — a 


We bal bare dance again this eve- 
ning, 1 hope, Zlizabe tn.. ä 
id en 13 4% 1 


1 bye ſo too: but you bave not an- 
ſwered 
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ſwered my queſtion, brother: what in 
ne world ſhould make you low ſpirited ! 


| . it love. 


That! is impoſlible, for who can you 
be in love with? 


Yes, yes, it is, as you ſay, impoſſi- 
ble—if it was love, it would be down- 
right madaeſs. 


Perhaps it may be fatigue - your 
journey yeſterday was a trying one.— 
Did you often ſee Mr. Wardour's Miſs 
Melmoth, in this long viſit you made at 
Northangle? 


Too often, yet not often enough. 


Do you expect I am to underſtand ſo 
palpable a contradiction? 


How ſhould you underſtand my 
meaning, 


. Ao 5 — 
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meaning, when I do not underſtand it 
myſelf? —Piſh, low ſpirits and love! 1 
have nothing to do with either of theſe 
torments— I am only jeſting with your 


credulity, my dear. Wardour's Miſs 


Me!moth, as you very properly call her, 
was almoſt every day at Northangle; 
and 1s, without exception, the moſt 


finiſhed work that ever came from the 
hand of nature. 


Elizabeth heſitated—it was only for 
one ſhort moment. —How odd, ſhe re- 


| plied, was the tale, which Sir Valen- 


tine Willis, foulifhly enough I thought, 
confided to Je nina—hat Mr, War- 
dour did not like, or ever would marry, 


this beautiful creature! 


Ridiculous! perfectly ridiculous, my 
dear ſiſter! Valentine muſt have been 
dreaming - there is not 2 young man in 
the kingdom, who would not linger out 
one half of his life in torments, to be 
Fr. 
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 bleft the reſt of his days with the be 
of * Melmoth's huſband. 4 


If 


Ab! io e aid Os come 
Elisabeth, ſuſceptible of her brather's 
warmth, that there are not two Miſs 
Melmotls, one for you and one for Mr. 
Wardour !—But I bluſh—only ſee how 
red my cheeks are—that I, who am ſo 
young, and ignorant of the world, 
ſhould talk on ſach ſort of ſubjects. 
For goodneſe' fake, Fitzhenry, forget 
that | bave ever given my opinion, and 
let us talk of Mr. Wardour's love and 
NI Melmoth no more. 


. e ſaid Fitzhenry— 
he made but one ſpring from the win- 
dow to the door, and was gone. Lady 
Elizabeth gueſſed who were coming, 
locked cut, and ſaw Lady Owen aſſiſted 
by ene of the gentlemen, dragging 
along between them the delicate heireſs, 
"wy a8-ſqon: as the entered the room, 
e 3 threw 
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tlirew herſelf on a chair, and declared 
the would never again take another 
ſuch walk; as ſhe was ſure the way ſhe 


| ka@been; as not leſs than three — 
ters of A mile. 


Lady Elizabeth obſerved with a ſmile, 
that ſhe or: her filter did not feel chem 
ſslves ſo much incommoded after a walk 
of three miles, which they had otten 
taken before breakfaſt. 


Oh! my dear Lady Elizabeth, drawl- 
_ ed ovt Mits Owen, what would 1 give 
for ſuch a conſtitution !—Yet your La- 
dyſhip, and dear Lady Jemima, both 
look fo exceedingly delicate, one ſhould 
* — it poffible. 


Now don't ſay no more to „ 
ouftel, Miſs Owen, cried her tender 
mamma, i mall never happen ſo again; 
Fihall take care of that; for, whenever - 
you return to this country, whethey-it 

F 3 be -- 
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be to ſettle, or only to come and go 
like my Lady Uxington, you ſhall al- 
ways bring your ſedan with you; and 
then, whenever you walk, it will always 
be behind, to take you up as ſoon as 
you grow tired. 


Miſs Owen, without making any re- 
ply to the wiſdom of her mother, con- 
deſcended to aſk Lady Elizaberh, if her 
brother had yet recovered his lameneſs ; 
and ſeemed very little delighted, when 
told that indolence, not lameneſs, had 
prevented his attendance : and that his 
ſiſter. had been chatting with him the 
whole time * were abſent. 


And dis 1 is his Lordflips now, pray, 
my Lady? ſaid the dowager of Sir Ogle 
Oven, as little pleaſed as her daughter. 


| Indeed, madam, that I cannot pre- 
ciſely tell your Ladyſhip ; for, when he 
faw you coming 3 the houſe, be 

| left 
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left me without ſaying where he was 
going, or when he ſhould come back. 


Worſe and worſe! They both looked 
exceedingly diſconcerted—the old lady 
muttered ſomething about young gen- 
tlemen's politeneſs to young ladies; and 
Maſs Clarinda, claiming the ſupport of 
her arm, devoured by chagrin, and 
buriting with vexation, retired to her. 
dreſſing room; firſt having obtained 
from her dear Lady Elizabeth a very 
ready permifſion for her ſo doing ; who 
hoped, by ſlightly wounding her vanity, 
ſhe might have laved her from the (till 
greater mortification of beſtowing her 
affections where they would be ciire- 
garded. —But this amiable manœuvre 
was entirely without effect; as, after a 
week's viſii at Mount Clear, and the 
cold though civil dampers thrown on 
their rapid advances by Lord Fitzhenry 
—when they left the bouſe, they did 

not leave their hopes —on the contrary, 
never 
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never were two ladies more determined 
on one point, than that Miſs Owen 
ſhould be future counteſs of Uxington. 


There only remained, when the laſt 
ſet of company withdrew from Mount 
Clear, three weeks, before the family 
were to remove from thence to Uxing- 
ton Lodge. Part of that time the houſe, 
' as before, was crowded with viſitors, 
and part was paſſed in all the luxury of 
domeſtic harmony, which never appear- 
ed ſo full of charms, as when returning 
to them, like dear friends long abſeüt, 
always wiſhed for, never forgotten. 


In one of thoſe happy leiſures, Lord 
Uxington talked to his fon of his in- 
_ tended removal to the univerſity on theiy 
return to England ; and was more fur- 
Ptiled than ended, when Lord Fitz- 
l henry modeſtly ſignified his inclinations 
"Had a ſtronger bias Owards making the 
tour of foreign countries, than purſu- 
* ing 
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ing his ſtudies at Oxford. His father 
gave a moment to deliberation, and, 
the next, coincided with his wiſhes ; 
when it was determined he ſhould ſpend 
that winter, in town, be preſented at 
court, and the following ſpring paſs over 
to the continent; there to continue two 
years in making uſeful obſervations, 
and viſiting the different courts where 
he might expect to find amuſement and 
2 improvement. 


Ihe Counteſs fully ſanctioned with 


der approbation the plan her huſband 


and ion had concerted, becauſe ſhe 


thought it would be the means of ſet- 


tling his con itution; and becauſe ſhe 


mould be indulged 2 his ſociety for | 


| f en . to enter. on bis LY 


As te Fitzbepry;. in; whoſe, boſom was 

- kiudled, a vivid | ſpark he would bave 
died to extinguiſh, nothin, could equal 
the joy he received from the cendeſcen- 
fion 


„r „ - » 
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ſion of his parents, to the only poſſible 
recipe that had ever preſented itlelt to 
bis eager enquiries, for the cure of a 
wounded heart, hopeleſs of a remedy 
from the eyes which had' inflicted it; 
and his filters were ſo charmed, ſo de- 
lighted by this arrangement, that the 


little Jemima was half out of her wits, 


whilſt the ſunſhine of vivacity bright- 
ened the more penſive features of Eli- 
zabeth. 


A few days before the family deſert- 
ed Mount Clear, the fame N rs. Lewis, 
who, it might be remembered, was. 
there on a viſit ſome weeks before, call- 


ed as ſhe drove by the door in her way 
to London, to know if ſhe could be 


of any uſe in forwarding their family 
commands. At the entreaties of Lady 
Uxington, the was prevailed upon to 


| ſtop and take ſome. refreſhment : whilſt 


drinking her chocolate, ſhe told Lord 
* by way of neus, that his 
friend 


friend Lord Wardour died two days be- 
for- of a, putrid diſorder; that the 
Dowager was reported to be incon'ola- 
ble; that an expreſs had been diſpatch- 
ed for his ſon; and thut Mrs. Melmoth 


with her niece were removed from High, 
Hill to Northangle. 


Fitzhenry's countenance went through 
as many changes as the cameleon, and 
in as ſhort a time: he was about as 
much able to reaſon, as a man who is 
dreaming of a thouſand complicated 
events, none of which in the confuſion 
of his fancy he is able to comprehend. 
He ſaid he was afflie!) for the death of 
Lord Wardour ; but he did not ſay, 
Now, that my friend is the maſter of 
his own deſtiny, will he or will he not 
perſevere in his determination to avoid 
a union with Miſs Melmoth ? Wardour 
had anſwered his letter, and confirmed 


what he had before,aferted, that Miſs 
Melmoth was the object of his friend- 


ſhip, 
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fs. but not of his affection. Fitzhen- 
ry-did not yet believe that he knew his 
own ſentiments: he could not credit 
what appeared ſo incredible :—Theſe 
were-thoughts which he kept to bimſelf : 
they. were too ſacred to be confided even 
in the breaſt of his own family, after 
Mrs. Lewis had taken her leave. 


Lady Elizabeth was not preſent when 
the death of Lord Wardour became the 
topic of converſation; but, on her re- 
turn for walking, every circumſtance be- 
ing detailed to her as it was related by 
Mrs. Lewis, ſhe ſhed ſome tears, and 
then, as if ſhe thought they wanted an 
apology. declared how much their 
goodneſs: to her brother had intereſted 
her in the misfortunes of that amiable 
family Will you nat go. once more, 
dear, Fitnhenry, ſaid the, to enquire 
how poor: Lady. Wardour, does, before 
you. leave this country ? I ſuppoſe, too, 
you may ſee your friend at the fame 
time; 
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time; for, as Mrs. and Miſs Melmoth 
are remoyed to Northangle, his Lord- 
thip will have other inducements, added 
to thoſe of duty, to haſten bis] journey. 


It i is the very thing that I mean to do, 
replied Lord Fitzhenry, with vivacity, 
if my father and mother have no ob- 


jection to my leaving them for a few 


days; indeed a few hours may ſuffice 


Wee does not get there defore me, 
I ſhall only ſend my compliments, and 
return back immediately. 


5 4 think a meſſage from this houſe 
might do as well, faid the Zarl.” 


And for my part, added the Coun- 
tels, I have inſuperable object ons; 1 
wonder, my love, how yon could pro- 

poſe to Your bibther that ke ſhoùld un- 
derbe 4 journey 10 {IF of: dangers; 


have you already forgot that 'Mrs. Lewis 
declared 


for the time 1 ſhall be abſent; for, if 


= 
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declared Lord Wardour died of a pu- 
trid fever? or, do you not know, that 
of all other diſorders it is the moſt in- 
fectious, and the moſt fatal in its con- 
ſequences ? 


Lady Elizabeth bluſhed “ celeſtial 
roſy red;“ and Fitzhenry, ſeeing his 
mother extremely agitated, aſſured her 
he would think of it no more, ſince it 
met with her diſapprobation. A gloom 
for ſome time after viſibly oppreſſed him, 
and theſe words were always ſounding 
in the ears of his imagination — “ of all 
diſorders it is the moſt infectious and 
the moſt fatal in its conſequences” — 
they were the words of wiſdom, of ex- 
perience—of his mother, who was a 
perfect oracle in the eſtimation of her 
whole family : idle fears had no part in 
the compoſition of her ideas; where 
ſhe announced danger, there muſt be 
danger: apprehenfiens for his own fafe- 
ty he had none; he would with equal 
readineſs 


— — 
— 
— 
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readineſs have attended the bed of ſick- 
neſs, whether death in the form of con- 
ſumption or the pelt ilence had hovered 
about the pillow of a friend for whom 
he was intereſted ; or even to an un- 
known victim of a diſeaſe which his 
preſence could have ſoftened, he would 
not have ſcrupled to adminiſter. What 
then was his motive, when he renounc- 
ed his intentions of making one more 
viſit to Northangle ? It was not a parſi- 
monious care of his own preſervation, 
but a reſpeQable deference to the peace 
of his mother. Neither would that 
ſentence, which now appeared ſo terri- 
ble, have been thought of a ſecond time, 
but for the conſideration that Mils Mel- 
moth had bren plunged into all the fa- 
tal dangers of infection—it was from 
this caule that the words of Lady Ux- 
ington ſo often reverted to his memory, 
armed with terrors that reaſon, would 
not have conquered, if the daily an- 
ſwers which he received to his enquiries, 
from 
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from Northangle, had not been of the 
moſt favourable nature — that Lady 
Wardour was as well as could be ex- 
_ peed, and that Mrs. and Miſs Melmoth 
were in perfect health. 


The laſt meſſenger diſpatched-on this 
occaſion ſo important to the peace of 
Lord Fitzhenry, came back to Mount 
Clear when the whole family were on 
the wing for Uxzington Lodge, and 
brought with him a ſhort note from 
Lord Wardour to his friend, containing 
only thefe words ;— 


. ILLET. «+ 
3 Bir * 


7 
In the duties of a ſon 1 do not forget 


the claims of friendſhip ; ; 1 thank vou, 

dear Pitzhenry . in the name of my 

mother and the ladies who n now make a 

part of Her Ce for your late arten-. . 

tions; 4 346m mi e the honour to convej. my 
GA  £ z 

acknowledg- 
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1 to Lord and 
Uxington and your ſiſters. 1 — 
only laſt night: ah! what A. void do I 
find in our domeſtic cirele Vou knew 
my father :—my mother lives—it is as 
much as I can ſay for the preſent. —l am 
leſs happy than when I wrote to you 
from England; but not leſs ſteady to 


former opinions, or leſs the * 
friend of Fitzhenry. | 


Wapoun. 


It may be ſuppoſed that this note was 
read with avidity, and more than once, 
by Fitzhenry ; neither is it unnatural to 
imagine, that he found ſome food for 
hope to feed on in the laſt two, lines. 
Greedily would his ſoul have devoured 
the delicious repaſt, if his prudence. had 
not checked the bungry inclivation.— 
Miſs Melmoth was a catholic; and if 

there had been no other bar to a union 
with 
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with her, that of itſelf was . 
To be the huſband of a catholic, he 
mult forfeit the confidence, the affec- 
tions, deftroy the happinels, and per- 
haps ſhorten the life of his father, whoſe 
opinions on this one point, as Fitzhenry 
once ſignified to his friend Wardour, 

were well grounded and unconquerable. 
The litile pathetic ſtory, on which his 
prejudices were founded, may as well 


be told in this, as in any other part of 
the hiſtory. 


Lord Uxington had one only fitter 


not beautiful, but agreeable almoſt to 
faſcination : ſhe loſt her mother at an 
early period of her exi'lence, and her 
education had been intruſted to a rela- 
tion of that mother, one of the moſt 
thoughtleſs, difh pated women in the 
world; at leaft of that ſort, who have 
never, by any capital error, entirely 
forfeited all Pretenſions to moral 5 
tation. 8 
Nobody 


the character of Mrs. Pemberton, than 


to the care of Mrs. Pemberton. Her 
petition was granted, but not without 


ſhe gave the preference to any other 


119 
Nobody bad been more deceived in 


her own ſiſter, the mother of Lady 

Iſabella Fitzhenry, who made it a dying 
requeſt to her Lord, that, whether he 
did or did not marry a ſecond wife, the 
charge of her infant might be conſigned 


reſtritions, one of which was, that as 
long as he could make his houſe agree- 

able to her, ſhe might conſider herſelf 
the miſtreſs of it; but that whencver 


place of reſidence, he could not permit 
Lady Ifabella to be a ſtranger from his 
houſe, and from his preſence ; and on 
theſe terms it was, that Mrs. Pemberton 
condeſcended to ſupply the place of a 
mother to her infant charge, ſo far as 
appertained to the choice of governeſſes, 
maſters, perſonal graces and every fort 
of accompliſhment, but no further: ſhe 
might have been a Heathen, a ew, or 

| a Maho- 
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a Mahometan, for any concern ſhe gave 


herſelf about the -matter. But her 
father, who ſaw this was the only 
neglected part of his daughter s educa- 
tion, took upon himſelf to ſupply che 
vacuum, not only by his own example, 
but the inſtruction of his favourite 
pariſh prieſt, whoſe purity of ſoul; 
elegant erudition, knowledge of a preſent. 
and future world, age, and reſpectability 
fitted him for the important charge of 
the mind, whilſt that of Lady Iſabella's 
perſon, dreſs and addreſs, was entirely 
under the direction of her aunt Pem- 
berton. | 


The late and preſent Lord Uxiagton 
adored Lady Iſabella: there was nothing 
on earth ſo dearly. beloved by them, as 
this daughter this ſiiter. At nineteen. 
and eighteen, . the brother and Gifter 
were both preſented at coyst on the 
ſame day: the former ſoon after ſet out 
on his travels, and the latter was uſhered 

by 
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by her aunt into all the diffipation of 
the great world, from whence ſhe had 
never withdrawn herſelf ; having always 
ſpent the moſt faſhionable ſeaſon ' in 
town during the whole progreſs of her 
niece's education; returning to her duty 
once or twice a week, as ſhe could find 
leiſure, juſt to ſee that nothing in her 

department had been neglected. 


The applauſe ſhe acquired in bringing 
out ſo finiſhed a creature, of whom it 
was known ſhe had the entire direction, 
was a gratification to Mrs. Pemberton's 
vanity, which nothing leſs than a con- 
ſtant exhibition of her charming niece 
could ſatisfy. Her father would ſome- 
times remonſtrate at the avidity with 
which ſhe was whirled from one ſcene of 
pleaſure e another: but Mrs. Pember- 
ton found out the way at firſt to leſſen, 
and then filence all his objections; it 
was by making him feel the approbation 
beſtowed: on his daughter, 'as A vain 


Vol. I. G man 
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man reliſhes the flattery immediately 
directed to himſelf. Lord Uxington, 
wherever he went, heard nothing but 
the praiſes of Lady Iſabella, and, where- 


ever he accompanied her, ſaw none ſo 


much followed, ſo much admired, as 
Lady Ifabella. He was certainly elated, 
though not intoxicated, by this univer- 
ſal r he had every right to en- 
joy the preference ſhe eminently de- 
ſerved; and what had he to fear, pro- 
tected under his own roof and under 
his own eye, poſſeſſed of prudence, 
modeſty, ſenſe, gentleneſs and wit, a 
virtue and a talent which are ſeldom 


born twins? It was now too that the 


treaſures which had been added to his 
daughter's education by the inſtruction 
of Doctor Burnet, gave Lord Uxington 
confidence that Lady Iſabella's prin- 
ciples, like gold ſeven times tried in 
the fire, would at every aſſay come out 
from the furnace of diſſipation more 
pure and of more value. He ſaw, that 


though, 
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though, in compliance to the will of 
her aunt, ſhe gave into the humour of 
the moment, a life of what is commonly 
called pleaſure would never be the life 
of her choice. 


Numberleſs were the propoſals his 
Lordſhip received for his daughter in 
the courſe of that winter; but in the 
midſt of lovers her heart remained un- 
impreſſed; and when referred for the 
deciſion of their fate, to Lady Iſabella 
herſelf, how could ſhe decide in favour 
of one, when alike indifferent to all? 
Neither did ſhe admit of danglers to 
ſwell her train; her rejection, which 
followed every application, being equally 
marked with firmneſs, as it was ever 
diſtinguiſhed by politeneſs. Lord Ux- 
ington, perfectly ſatisfied with the whole 
tenor of his daughter's conduct, though 
he wiſhed to ſee her happily ſettled, be- 
trayed no anxiety at the little inclination 
ſhe evinced for a change of condition, 
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and often aſſured her that, whenever 
her heart made its election, his appro- 
bation ſhould ſanction her choice. 


Mrs. Pemberton ſaw this trait of in- 
difference in the character of her niece, 
with very different ſentiments from thoſe 
of her noble brother-in-law; ſhe was 
firſt grieved, next peeviſh, chen angry, 
and at laſt completely enraged at what 
ſhe called folly, affectation and ſtupi- 
dity. Lady Iſabella heard her re- 
proaches ſometimes with playfulneſs, 
ſometimes with ſilence, but always with 
reſpect. Theſe innocent endeavours to 
allay the ſtorm of her aunt's diſpleaſure 
were entirely without effect; nothing 
leſs than a facrifice ſhe was not inclined 
to make, could have appeaſed it; and 
from being diſtractedly fond of her 
ſiſter's daughter, Mrs. Pemberton very 
ſoon beheld the amiable girl more as an 
object of diſguſt than affetion—ſhe had 
| loſt her faſhion—ſhe did nothing well 
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—ſhe ſaid nothing proper—ſhe was un- 
like all other young women of her rank 
and education.—1 almoſt bluſh, Lady 
Iſabella, to take you out with me; the 
eyes of the whole world are upon 
you — There goes, they cry with a 
ſneer, the haughty daughter of Lord 
Uxington, who gives herſelf ſuch pro- 
digious airs, that even the very firſt of 
our nobility are not good enough for 
her proud Ladyſhip. 


And the world ſays all this of poor 
Iſabella! ſhe replied. . What can I do, 
madam, to convince you ard them of 
my humility? Shall 1 injure ſome 
worthy man who never injured me, Lv 
giving him a hand without a heart? 
Be!tdes, what has my diſinclination to 
accept the addrefles that are offered, 
what can it have to do with humility ? 
may receive honour from them, but 


itat I can beſtow it, is quite out of the 


queſtion.ä— L den not you bear them 


abuſe 
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abuſe and call me names, my dear aunt, 
have the goodneſs to ſay, in my vindica- 
tion, that the want of humility is leſs my 
crime, than the want oi ambition. In 
the mean time, with my father's per- 
miſſion and your own, I ſhall keep my- 
ſelf, as much as I poſhbly can, out of 
the way of theſe very ſevere commen- 
tators. 


It is impoſũible to ſay how miſerable 
the diſappointed aunt contrived to make 
the hours of Lady Iſabella drag on both 
in private and public; yet never once 
did ſhe carry a complaint to her father, 
or abate of the deference due to a rela- 
tion ſo near in blood, however diſtant 
in manners, temper and ſentiments. 
She even, to conceal from the obſerva- 
tion of Lord Uxington the terms on 
which they now lived together, went 
oſtener with her aunt to aſſemblies, balls 
and operas than ſhe ever intended to 
have done again ; but this condeſcen- 
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ſion weighed nothing in the balance 
of Mrs. Pemberton's mortifications. 
Though at firſt, for the ſake of her fair 
charge, ſhe had a general attra©1on for 
all the young men of faſhion, whoſe 
aim it was to poſſeſs the hand of her 
accompliſhed niece; now that Lady 
Iſabella would neither marry nor flirt, 


they had all forſaken her, thinking it a 


loſs of time to throw away any attention 
on the vine, when the fruit was beyond 
their reach. Mrs. Pemberton's ſteps 
were no longer attended by a herd of 
admirers ; her ears no longer fed with 


the muſic of praiſe; her morning 


levees no longer crowded with brilliant 
ſtars, which might almoit have put the 
ſun itſelf out of countenance; her even- 


ing table no longer ſurrounded by the 


ſame bright luminarics all contending 
for the honour of belonging to her 
party; nor was her box at the opera 
better attended, though once the hate- 
tul object of bitter envy to all the ladies, 
who 
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who from their own ſolitary cells could 
lock acrofs the houſe and fee Mrs. Pem- 
berton's overflowing with a multitude 
of dear creatures, whom themſelves had 
failed to attract by the moſt ardent and 
unremitting labours of attraction. | 


Vanity herſelf could have chofen no 
ſummit to render her figure more con- 
ſpicuous, than that in which once ſtood 
Mrs. Pemberton: if like her, a goddeſs 
ſo univerſally worſhipped would be con- 
rent with receiving, as her own, the 
homage that belonged to another ; thus 
diſpoſed ſhe could not have been more 
advantageouſly exalted. What is there 
not to be ſaid in ſuch a caſe, for a mere 
mortal's chagrin, who had no preten- 
ſions of her own to engage that which 
ſhe could not exiſt without, the envy of 
one ſex and the devoirs of another 
What allowances are there not to be 
made for her ſpleen, her rage and her 
eternal ill humour, when, owing to the 

| frigid 
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frigid propriety of Lady Iſabella's pure 
and artleſs manners, ſhe ſaw herſelf 
neglected by the men, and without 
powers of tormenting the women! 
Then Lady Ifabella's obſtinacy was 
downright ſhocking : if ſhe had made a 
choice in favour of one candidate, her 
conſequence might have leflened, but it 
would not have been ſo intirely loſt : by 
the means of propriety and chſtinacy, 
thoſe ſtumbling-blocks in her purſuit of 
popularity, ſhe ſaw herſelf hurled from 
that eminence, where, exalted on the 
 ftilts of -another's glory, ſhe could look 
down and behold at her fect a myriad 
of vaſſals. From a fummit ſo dazzling, 
to be plunged into the abyſs of nothing- 
neſs, to have no intereſt in the dewoirs 
of mankind, to create no jealouſy in the 
breaſt of womankind, ſhe could not, 
the did not ſupport the change with any 
thing like philoſophy, or even common 
patience : and when Lord Uxington 
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took his daughter into the country, ſhe 
poſitively refuſed to go with them. 


In the courſe of the ſummer ſhe came 
twice to Uxington Lodge, and ſtayed a 
week at each viſit. Lady Iſabella was 
| ſhocked to ſee the ravages a few months 
had made in her perſon ; ſhe was always 
remarkably thin and lean, but now an 
abſolute ſkeleton; for it had been the 
work of vexation to pick from her 
bones every atom of fleſh, and to leave 
only the ſkin to cover them. Nor was 
this all, for it had beſides introduced 
ſome ſerious complaints with which her 
_ conſtitution was before unacquainted. 


Lord Uxington, who had no ſuſpicion 
of the ſource to which theſe latent mala- 
dies owed their origin, united with her 
kind affectionate niece in trying to pre- 
vail on Mrs. Pemberton to return and 
live with them as ſhe uſed to do. She 
ſeemed gratified by the invitation which 
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ſhe would not. accept, and really intend- 
ed a very civil apology for declining it, 
by ſaying, ſhe was now arrived at that 
time of life when thoſe pleaſures, ſo 
many of which had been ſacrificed to 
family duties, were become abſolutely 


neceſſary to keep up her own ſpirits : 


young people, ſhe obſerved, who were 
naturally romantic, might dream away 
their time in the country, well enough 
ſatisfied with trees and water falls, but 
that age required greater indulgences. 
Company, and varied amuſements, 
were the only charms that could make 


it ſupportable : conceive, faid ſhe, that 


I was to live fifty years longer; can you 


ſuppoſe at a hundred 1 ſhould not find an 
increaſe, rather than an abatement in 


my pleaſures, quite requiſite to fill up 


time with any tolerable comfort? There 


was no anſwering opinions like theſe, and 
Mrs. Pemberton carried them back to 
town with her uncontroverted. 2 

Lady 
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Lady Iſabella requeſted of her father 
that ſhe might be allowed to paſs her 
winters alternately in the country and 
in town ; he had conſented with plea- 
ſure, and Mrs. Pemberton in vain ap- 
plied perſonally and by letter, to 
fruſtrate this new regulation. There 
were ſome fine young men juſt come 
from the mint of St. James's who would 
be very proper alliances forher niece, and 
who, it was probable, might not be ſo 
unfuccefsful. if they made propoſals, as 
her Ladyſhip's lovers of an older date. 
And not being able to accompiiſh this 
favourite plan, by her niece's predilec- 
tion for the late arrangement, poor 
Mrs. Pemberton experienced a ſecond 
diſappointment, if poſſible, more for- 
midable than the firſt; ſhe. could not 
eat, ſhe could not fleep, ſhe could only 
be carried from aſſembly to aſſembly; 
totter from table to table; and was 
always expected to die, with the cards 
in 
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in her band, before the rubber was de- 
— 


Thus paſſed t the winter and Fg 
the ſummer brought Mrs. Pemberton 
again to the Lodge, in bad health and 
worſe temper : both however yielded a 
little—one to the tender nurſing” of 
Lady Ifabella, the other to the invincible 
ſweetneſs of her mild and endearing diſ- 
poſition. —Mrs. Pemberton did not leave 
them till the latter end of November, 
when ſhe ſaid her friends would be all 
coming to town, and they could detain 
| her no longer; at parting ſhe embraced 
her niece with much affection, ſaying, 
ſhe ſhould count the hours, and think 
them unuſually long till they met again 
in London, where Lord Uxington had 
promiſed to be the firſt week in January, 
to meet his ſon, whom about that time 
he expected in Britain; and Mrs. Pem- 
berton conſented once more to become 
a member of his family, full of hopes 


that 
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that ſie ſhould at laſt be able to accom- 
pliſh her plans; but theſe hopes were 
for the preſent buried in her own deep 
boſom; ſhe had miſtaken Lady Iſabella's 
compaſſion for her infirmities as the in- 
dication of entire ſubmiſſion to her will, 
and had been ſeldom better diſpoſed to- 
wards her engaging niece, than at the 
moment ſhe bade her adieu. 


Lady Iſabella did not look forward 
with much leſs impatience than her aunt, 
for their removal to town, but very dif- 
ferent motives created the ſame ſenſa- 
tions : the former was eager to embrace 
a beloved brother, the latter to re-eſ- 
tabliſh her empire over the faſhionable 
male world. Many ſubjeQts, ſhe fore- 
_ ſaw, would return to their forfeited al- - 
legiance, when Lady Iſabella, more 
beautiful than ever, ſhould again make 
her appearance on the gay ſcene of 
action. and many new ones ſhe expected 
to find amongſt the number of thoſe 

youths 
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youths who had not yet been honoured. 
with the ſight of ſo much lovelineſs. 


At length the time, ſo ardently anti- 
cipated by both the ladies, did arrive, 
and Lord Uxington expected to have 
found Mrs. Pemberton at his houſe to 
receive them; his daughter having in- 
formed her aunt when the day was fixed, 
and conveyed their mutual requeſt that 
ſhe would meet them; but inſtead of 
receiving her perſonal compliments, 
they were greeted by the following note, 
which had been left at the houſe two 
hours before the family came to town. 


. 


MY DEAR CHILD, 


I rave been ſo unwell for ſome days, 
that my phyſicians will not let me ſtir 
| out, 
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out, though I had twenty engagements 
on my hands, and have been obliged to 
break them all; it has vexed me to 
death, as ſome of them would have 
been exceedingly pleaſant. Tell my 
Lord, with my love, that I ſhall have 
the honour to make one of his ſociety 
as ſoon as I am permitted to move. 
But, my dear, I muſt ſee you immedi- 
ately, for I am abſolutely dying to em- 
brace you: Doyou know 1 am kept on 
ſo ſtrict a mental regimen by my doc- 
tors, that they only allow me to ſee 
two or three of my friends at a time: 
was ever any thing ſo cruel? My ſet for 
this evening are all antediluvians, ſo you 
may venture to come amongſt us with- 
out the ceremony of making any altera- 
tion in your dreſs.—I hope you have 
not loſt your fine country colour ; the 
 Toſe-leaf becomes you amazingly: if it 
ſhould be faded, I ſhall be ſorry for the 
accident, but can afford you no time to 
renew it: for as ſoon as I am able to 

emerge 


emerge from my preſent diſagreeable 
confinement, | ſhall have nothing in 
the world to do but go about with you, 
wherever pleaſure invites us—1 ſhall. 
expect you, my dear, in half an hour 

after you are ſet down at your , own 
door ; do not on any account difappoint 
me: I ſhall be exceedingly ill if I ſleep 
without ſeeing you.—Are you not my 
child, as well as my niece? and have I 
not ever deen 


Your tender mother, as well as 


affectionate aunt, 


M. PeMBERTON ? 


After the receipt of this letter, ſtrange 
as were ſome parts of its contents, Lady 
I. bella flew to the arms of her invalid 

aunt, whoſe faults and oddities were 
loſt in the recollection of the many obli- 
rations contracted in her infant ſtate, 
and 
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and which the moſt ſevere of her treat- 
ment, ſince that period, had not been 
able to efface. 


Mrs. Pemberton's manner of menti- 
oning her diſorder had not prepared 
Lady Iſabella for any thing very ſerious : 
ſhe was, therefore, the more alarmed 
to find her not only in bed, but in a 
high fever. With much difficulty ſhe 
perſuaded her aunt to ſend excuſes to 
the ladies, who were expected to make 
up a little cribbage party that evening, 
but were not yet come; and ordering 
a field-bed to be put up in Mrs. Pem- 
berton's room, ſhe left her no more 
until ſhe could be moved with ſafety to 
the houſe of her father; where again 
ſhe tenderly dedicated her whole time to 
the perfect re-eitabliſhment of ber 
health, that had ſuffered conſiderably 
from the late violent a tack, which had 
been brought on by the incetlant purſuit 

of 


of diſſpation, and ſollowed with many 
appearances of danger. 0 


It was the beginning of February, 
before Mrs. Pemberton found herſelf 
well enough to join the family cirele; 
and by ſo long a conſinement to one 
room, from which the whole world 
were ſhut out, except the amiable 
Iſabella, ſhe had contracted a diſcon- 
tented gloom, which the be eſo ts of 
her niece could not diſperſe; in vain 
ſhe read to her, ſung, played, in vain 
exerted all her various lively and enter- 
taining talents, to amuſe this unthank- 
ful woman; ſhe would neither be en- 
tertained nor amuſed ; though, to all 
her niece's other endeavours, was added 
that of procuring a con{}ant evening 
party in her own chamber, as ſoon as 
ſbe was able to ſit up in her chair: and 
not to incommode her with too many 
viſitors, ſhe always made a fourth at the 
card table herſelf, though cards were, 
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of all things, her averſion.—l wiſh, ſhe 
would fay, after company were gone, 
particularly if ſhe had loſt her money, 
you did not give yourſelf the trouble, 
Ifabella, of bringing theſe people to 
me: can you conceive, child, that I, 
who have viſited foreign courts, and 
lived ſo much in the great world, can 
be delighted to receive two or three old 
women, who have not intellects enough, 
even to play a game of judgment like 
rational beings ?—Indeed, my dear, I 
muſt not be tormented in this manner: 
cannot bear to ſee the ſame nodding 
heads and unmeaning faces every day. 


Lady Iſabella rejoiced, when her frer- 
ful patient, with the help of her arm, 
walked from the dreſſing to the drawing - 
roem, and in two days after took her 
place at the dinner-table, where her 
lovely niece preſided with eaſe, ſpirit 
and gignity. Lord Uxington was. alſo 
Rat well 7 that he could 

| again 
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again enjoy ſo much of his daughter's 
ſociety, of which he had too long been 
curtailed, by her cloſe attendance on his 
ſiſter-in-law, 


Such was the ſituation of the Uxing- 
ton family when Lord Fitzhenry return- 
ed from the continent, where he had 
been detained ſome weeks beyond the 
time firſt propoſed for revifiting his 
native country: the cauſe of his deten- 
tion he now preſented to his father, 
ſiſter and aunt. It was the Earl of 
Hillford, whom he had met with on his 
travels, contracted a friendſhip for him, 
and whoſe indiſpoſition was admitted a 
ſufficient plea tor protracting his return. 
By Lady Iſabella it was thought more 
than ſufficient, for with the preſence of 

this ſtranger ended all her indifference. 


Lord Hillford had paſſed the days of 
inconfiderate flightineſs ; he was turned 
of thirty, his perſon not handſome, but 
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his manners captivating.—Lady Iſabella 
had never met with any half fo captivat- 
ing—ſhe looked, ſhe liſtened, ſhe 
learned a leſſon, never before compre- 
hended: her ſenfes, rather than her 
paſſions, taught her what it was to love; 
and when Lord Hillford was propoſed 
for her, ſhe aſſured her father ſhe would 
never exchange her ſingle ſtate, for any 
other huſband. —The difference of re- 
ligion appeared to be the only bar to 
their mutual happineſs. What pains 
did the enraptured lover take, and what 
vows did he make to remove it! Mrs. 
Pemberton was his advocate, Lord Fitz- 
henry his friend : the difficulty was at 
laſt got over, by every conceſſion on the 
part of Lord Hillford, that a man madly 
in love could make, to obtain the object 
of his paſſion. The children of this 
marriage were to be bred proteſtants: 
if their mother died in their infancy, 
they were to be given up to the care of 
her family till theif religious opinions 

were 
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were fully eſtabliſhed : ſhe was to be 
allo e + domeſtic chaplain of her own 
ching, her own ſervants to be pro- 
te{tant-; and Lord Hillford was never to 
carry his wife out of England, as long 
as iter father lived, or even after his 
death, but with her own conſent, and 
the entire approbation of her brother, 


When theſe preliminaries were ſhewn 
to the good divine, who had ſo large a 
ſhare in Lady Iſabella's education, he 
did not flatter Lord Uxington with his 
approbation : he ſhook his head, and 
fail, it was the beſt, he believed, that 
could be made of a bad matter, but 
poſitively refuſed the office of chaplain, 
in ſuch a mixed houſehold, with a noble 
appointment, which was offered to his 
acceptance, by his friend and patron. 
Firmly as he thought himſelf fixed to 
his reſolution, it was afterwards ſhaken 
by the tears, the prayers, the entreaties 
of Lady Ifabella : the was as. dear to him 

as 
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as a child-of his own could have beer; | 
and what he refuſed to eſtabliſhed - 
friendſhip, he granted to affection truly 
paternal. Lord Hillford joined in the 
politeſt and moſt candid terms, to en- 
force the petition of his gentle, all love- 
by Habella.—Lord Hillford was an adept - 

in hypocriſy—he was every thing bat 
what he appeared to be, except in his 
inclination for the daughter of Lord 
Uxington ; there, if he was a hypocrite, 
he had not only deceived others, but 
was * deceived. | 


Toi mne bad picked up this 
wonderful genius at Rome, where he 
was ſecond to no man but the holy 
Pontiff himſelf, whoſe confidence he 
enjoyed. Accident brought them ac- 
quainted, defign and liking rendered 
them inſepatable; and Lord Hillford 
having buſineſs that called him to Bri- 
tain, he accepted the invitation of his- 
newly acquired ond; to return with 
bim, 
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him, and to take up his reſidence with | 
his family as long as he continued in 


England ; which he ſignified would be- 


a very ſhort. time, as he could not per- 


ſuade himſelf, that a man who had no 


family ties could exiſt any where fo 


 pleafantly as in Italy; of which charm+ 


ing country he had the honour to con- 
fider himſelf a native. 


Lord Hullford was only a native of 


Italy by adoption; his origin, his title, 


and his eſtates were Iriſh, He hated 


his own country, and had ſpent the 


greateſt, part.of his life in foreign courts, 


where his rank and immenſe fortune 
procured him the moſt flattering dif- 
tin d ions. France had loaded him with 
honours, and Italy conferred the high 
dignity. of Prince of the empire on this 
bigot ſon of her on holy church. 
Lord Hillford was a bigot, ſtern, harſh, 
cruel, and.relentleſs—vices to which his 
n gave the colouring of mode. 
Vol. 4 H ration, 
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ration, placidity, humanity and ſuſcep- 
tibility. He had never been in love till 
he ſaw Lady Iſabella Fitzhenry ; nor 
would he have indulged. his firſt and 
Iively paſſion by uniting himſelf to a 
heretic, had he not predetermined, 
that, in defiance of the moſt ſolemn en- 
gagements, as ſoon as he had made her 
his wife, he would alſo oblige her to 
adopt his opinions. Before that time, 
notbing could be more moderate, more 
condeſcending, more ſubmiſliye; every 
thing muſt be done as Lady Habella' 8 
frier ds choſe it ſhould be done; 
and, whilſt his fate hung dou! ttul 
on the demurs of a cautious father, 
he even went ſo far as to let fall hints 
fraught with pretended fears of his own 
ſteadineſs on thoſe ſerious Points where 
I. had the misfortune to difſent in 
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in being united to the only man for 
whom her heart had ever avowed a 
preference, as Mrs. Pemberton was in- 
toxicated, not only by the event itſelf, 
and the ſplendid agrimens attending this 
alliance; but, above all other gratifi- 
cations, the greateſt ſhe could poſſibly 


Experience aroſe from the profound 


reſpect, veneration and tenderneſs, with 


which Lord Hillford paid his court to 


| herſelf. He declared, ſhe had every 
ſort of claim to his admiration, aſſection, 
duty and gratitude: he admired her as 
the molt accompliſhed. of her ſex (and 


certainly Mrs. Pemberton, in the faſhi- 


onable acceptation of the word, had 
few competitors who could rival her in 


knowledge of the polite world, and its 


ſyſtem of etiquette e): he loved 

T, er, becauſe the loved his Iſabella; he 
be the duty of a fon for her, r 
| the was the adopted mother of his Ifa- 


bella; and ſhe commanded all his gra- 


E becauſe to her goodneſs he 
0 ſhould 
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ſhould owe the poſſeſſion of a wife,” not. 
tefs accompliſhed by education than 
beautiful by nature. : 
His Lordſhi p's invariable attention 
was a radical cure for all Mrs. Pember- 
_ ton's complaints, and all her ill humour. 
Her niece was charming, and Lord 
Hillford adorable. Jewels, clothes, 
equipage, houſe, furniture, on every 
thing her judgment was conſulted, her 
magnificent taſte | approved, and her 
choice was always the choice of Lord 
Hillford, Whatever pleaſed him could 
not but pleaſe Lady Ifabella; the new- 
horn affections of her heart were, by an 
ll-boding fatality, fo decidedly his own, 
that he already confidered her as the 
eaſy prey of his arty, and as reconciled 
to the boſom of tbe mother church. 
Whilſt waiting for the preparations, he 
bad actually written to his Halineſa, 
ſtaced his reaſons for uniting himſelf ro 
a heretic, received his ſandlien to. the 


alliance, 
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alliance, and a command to bring over 
his beautiful proſelyte,. that. he might 
embrace her as the beloved daughter. of 
his flock, ſaved from perdition by mira- 
culons interference. But had his Holi- 
nels been more converſant in the ways 
of ide world, he would have known, 
that to loye and be beloved is no miracle 
at all. Or had Lord Hillford known 
that Lady Ifabglla's affeclions were not 
more liyely than het principles were 
ſteady, he wpuld never have entertained 
the fallacious ** of * able to pet- 
vert them. 


The preſent Lord Uxington, then 
Lord Fitzhenry, had preceded. the 
marriage of his ſiſter, by his own with 
the amiable C ounteſs, whom my! readers 
were introduced to firſt at Uxington 
Logge. and from thence followed her 
to Mobi nt, Clekr. He was engaged to 
her ber babes he commenced his travels, 


and married her in iw). months after 
his 
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his, return, ſix months prior to Lady 
Iſabella's becoming the wife of Lord 
Hillford. When the families divided, 
the new married pair, with the conſent 
of. the Earl, paſſed into Ireland, where 
it was neceſſary Lord Hillford ſhonld 
ſhew himſelf, in the arrangement! f his 
great poſſeſſions. -Mrs. Pemberton and 
Doctor Burnet went with them; the 
former from inclination, the latter in 
conſequence of the ſtipulated articles, 
and his acceptance of the domeſtic 
chaplainſhip. He had reſigned his liv- 
ing, nor would accept any emolument 
_ annexed to his new office; his private 
fortune being conſiderable enough to 
make him independent of pecuniary 
motives: indeed he had no view but 
one — he was intereſted in the preſerva- 
tion of his adopted daughter's happineſs 
and principles; and to theſe conſidera- 
tions only he had made the, ſacrifice of 
his intereſt, as well as of his inclina- 
tions. at the me time that Lord and 
5 Lady 
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Lady Hillford ſet out on their Iriſh ex- 
pedition, Lord Uxington went with his 
fon and daughter-in-law to viſit his new 
_ purchaſe in Wales ; having juſt before 
bought a large eſtate in that country, 
frem political views, on which he aſter- 
wards built the beautiful ſeat called 
Mount Clear; fo called, from the gra- 
dual eminence of fituation, and the pure 
ſalubrious air of its neighbourhood. 


Before the Uxington family ſeparat- 
ed, and before Lord Hillford bore away 
from its boſom the pride of its love, 
the glory of its fame, and the epitome 
of its virtues, a mutual agreement paſſ- 
ed, that they ſhould all aſſemble in town 
early the following ſpring. Alas! how 
little binding are the leagues formed be- 
_ tween fincerity and diſſimulation! It 
was the leaſt of his Lordſhip's intenti- 
ons, that Lady Hillford ſhould ever 
again be united to the ſociety of her 
fond relations: his own plans had been 
9 long 
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long and deeply laid ; he would adopt 
no new ones, he would purſue no 
others. 


Tube maſk Lord Hillford put on to 

accompliſh his purpoſe was not torn, 
but gradually taken from his conduct. 
At firſt he was hardly more attentively 
polite to his wife, than to her aunt, and 


the ſpiritual director of her conſcience; 


but as his aſſiduities to the former in- 
creaſed, his reſpect for the latter dimi- 

niſhed. Still the charming Ifabella faw 
no alteration in her Lord; for Love is 
always throwing duſt in the eyes of his 
votaries, that they may not fee faults in 
the idols of their worſhip ; which, if 
clearly beheld, could not fail of very 
much weakening his eee over 
them. 5 


- "The change in Lord Hillford's vans 
ners to Doctor Burnet, though bot per- 


6 _ was extremely viſi- 
ble 


ble to the object of his cold civility : 
but he would. not diſturb her peace, by 
any communication of his own obſerva- 
tions; he ſaw that ſhe believed herſelf 
happy, and was fatished by the conſtant 
aſſurances ſhe gave him, that her Lord 
had never attempted to ſhake the foun- 
dation of her. faith; and as he continu- 
ed to receive from his beloved charge, 
all the officious tender duties filial affec- 
tion could exact, he gave himſelf very 
little trouble about his Lordſhip's grow- 
ing neglect towards him, conſcious that 
he had not deſerved it. 


Had Mrs. Pemberton, inſtead of be- 
ing forty, and plain in her perſon, had 
ſhe been claſſed with the young and 
bandſome of ber ſex, Lady Hillford 
might have collected ſtubble enough to 
light up a flame of jealouſy, in the fre- 
quent prixate interviews that happened 
betwenn her huſband and her aunt, and 
aner of court he paid to her 
H 5 and 
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and her opinions on all occaſions. 
Theſe daily occurrences, it is true, were 
naticed by Lady. Hillford, but very 
much. to the advantage ir her Lord; 

having the liberality to place on "the 
debtor fide of her own account of ten- 
der obligations to this adored huſband, 
all the nevex · ceaſing attentions beſtow- 
ed by him on the aunt, whom gratitude 
pointed out to her in che 5 of, A 


parent. 


Lord Hillford managed his kindneſs 
as courtiers do their intereſt ; he never 
beſtowed it, unleſs ſomething more than 
a diſtant proſpect of return was in view. 
His converſations with Mrs. Pemberton 
always turned on tender and ferious 
fubjects; it was then that he was more 
than ever paſſionately attached to his 
wife; ; it was then that he would wring 
his hands, preſs the hands of Mrs. 


Pemberton, ſhed fears over them, "and 
lament 
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lament that his Iſabella was not a ca- 
tholic. 


The good Lady ſuffered herfelf to be 
entertained with this fort of diſcourſes, 
and ſhewed no reſentinent : on the con- 
trary, flattered with ſo ſingular a mark 
of his confidence, ſhe would aſk him to 
explain the preciſe difference there was 
between à proteſtant and a catholic, 
confeſſing ſhe had hitherto been fo much 
engaged-by the world and her family, 
as not to have given herſelf time to con- 
ſider in what it could poſſibly conſiſt, 
when both parties Profeſſed chriſtianity. 1 


Mrs. Pemberton was now brou ght to 
the very ſummit, whither my Lord had 
been ſo long and ably conducting hex. 
He modeſily announced himſelf inſuffi- 
ciept to the taſk. of enlightening that un- 
dorſtanding which was already illumi- 
nated with every truth but one - on that 
monoſyllable one he laid a ſtrong em- 


phaſis, 
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phaſis, which added to her deſire of in- 
formation, and Lord Hillford requeſted 
E to introduce a friend to her cloſet, 
: whole: learning and piety qualified him 
_ to fatisfy all her enquiries, the rationa- 
 lity of which filled him with 1 
2 and admiration. Y 


_ cannot be doubted ns the Gen 
; ſo ſtrongly recommended was no other 
than a prieſt, warm in the work of con- 
_ verſion: and on this occaſion he enter- 
ed upon the buſinels with ſo much ener- 
gy, that in the courſe of a very few in- 
_ terviews Mrs. Pemberton's was fully 
completed, and all her former errors re- 
_ nounced ; when, having no more to 
qnſwer for on ber own account, thoſe 
of her. deladtii niece became, a weight 
of equal; if not a. greater burthen than 
' ple: otiginal fins, . for which ſhe bad in 

Town caſe „ — 
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The whole of this intrigue, managed 
with ſo much caution and privacy, was 
unknown to any of the family, but the 
perſons concerned. At firſt Mrs. Pem- 
berton, with all the zeal of a new con- 
vert, wanted to declare her preſent opi- 

nions, and to glory in having gor rid of 
her old ones. But here for a time ſhe 
wes overruled by his Lordſhip, who 
"thought ſhe would have greater influ- 
ence over the mind of her niece, by firſt 
indicating a wiſh to renounce her errors, 
than'if the was to confels that ſhe nad 
e renounctt 


Mrs. Pemberton would not have diſ. 
_ obliged Lord Hillford, or diſobeyed the 
director he had placed over her conſci- 
. ence, if, by obliging the one and obey- 
ing the other; ſhe! Had been aſſured of 
ſorfeiting the affektiön of ber family, 
and tlix friendſhip of all che reſt of the 
world. Lord Hillford entreated that 
e would, the prieſt commanded that 
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ſhe. ſhould, continue to wear her former - 
appearance, and attend as uſual, both. 
in public and private, Lady Hillford's 
mode of worlhip. This hypocriſy, they 
niece, and the ſaints would ſet it down 
to her account as a virtue: and, with a 
promiſe of receiving daily abſolution 
for her offence againſt truth, ſhe ſub- 
mitted to SIRNA _ _ — 


- White ding: — "_ influence. of. 
this mongrel - fort of, religion, Lady 
Hillford was very much: furpriſed, if 
not alarmed, at the hints ſhe frequently 
let fall when they were alone, of the 
great miſery it muſt be to a man of ſenſe 
and ſeriouſneſs; whoſe: very ſoul. was 
- wrapped in love for one dear object, to 
reflect that, when death ſhould ſeparate 

them in this world, they could never, 
never be re· united in Heaven Once, 
hen ſhe was talking in this manger, 
10 her 
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herihiece obſerved with a ſmile, though 
a tear at the ſame inſtant trembled in 
her eye, that ſhe ſhould never entertain 
a fear for the fate of a ſoul ſo amiable 
at her dear Lord's, and not only hoped, 
but believed, that he was quite as libe-. 
* in his ſentiments of her. 


x think not, plies * aunt drily: 
I wiſn yon would eonſider his ſituation 
and your own; for though he is cheer- 
ful enough in your preſence, | aſſure 
you be is very miſerable out of it — 
Theſe obſervations, with many others 
of the ſame tendency, being often re- 
peated, and impreſſed at every r epetiti- 
on with energy, which ſometimes 
amounted al noſt to acrimony, her ſpi- 
rits became depreſſed, and ſhe confeſſed 
to Doctor Burnet, that ſhe was not en- 
tirely ſatisfied with her aunt's private 
documents. He ſaw immediately into 
the whole myſtery, and would have ſet 
her on her guard againſt the iratagems 


of 
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of à huſband, who only made uſe of 
her aunt as a too to further his purpoſe: 
but though, ſhe accuſed Mrs. Pemberton, 
the could. not bear that ſuſpicign of, g- 
cyſation. ſhould glance on, the ſacred 
character of her huſband; and with a 
flood of tears, the purity . of. which 
might have atoned for any crimes leſs 
black than thoſe meditated by Lord 
Hillford; ſhe. ſweetly.combated what the 
called the prejudices of her revered 
guardian, who immediately, threw a 
veil over the idea, which alllicted her 
to no purpoſe ; for though he could 
point out the evil, the remedy for the 
evil was not within his view. Separa- 
tion it was a dreadful word—his ſoul 
recoiled at it, his lips would never have 


— it. 1 1 as 

Wel, madam, "wid 1 ve will dit. 
c the idea altagetber That militates 
vgnig]t, your peace, ,avd agpinf the ho- 
ans g charaſhcs, which Nen 
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our duty to hold facred. Make your 
mind eaſy, reſign yourſelf td the will of 
God; ſerve him with trüth and with 
ſteadineſs; let no new doftrines, how- 
ever urged dy fondnefs, or forced upon 
vou by authority, divorce you from 
that mode of worſhip in which you 
have been educated : there is no love 
like the love of your Maker; there is 
no authority but in the great Ruler of 
the univerſe ; ſerve him, and fear not, 
though the whole inhabitants of the 
world which he has created, riſe up 
_ 8ainſt you! -s not the Creator great- 
er than the created? Do not weep; 
my child! it is yet early days all may 
yet do well—I am an old man, and age 
is prone to ſyſpicion— your huſband 
may never intend to invade your priui- 
lege of conſcience; if ſo, why fhould 
you weep ?—But, if- y6u"muſt de per- 
fecuted for God's fake, then is it fil 
More neceſſary, It is Four abu ute du: 
95 that 1 rears ſhould be Uried vp, 

and 
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and that your whole ſoul ſhould be con- 


verted from ſoftneſs to immutable firm- 
neſs, that no weak womanly ſtruggles 
may prevent you from reaping the glo- 
rious triumphs of a victory, which 


ſaints and martyrs have not thought too 


dear to purchaſe with their lives. 


Lady Hillford, penetrated by his 
words, and exalted by his ſubject, ſink- 
ing on her knees, vowed never to de- 
part from her duty: the vow was regiſ- 
tered in Heaven, it ſupported her 
through every trial by which ſhe was 
afterwards affailed, and never left a va- 
cancy in her pure ſoul, for fear or temp- 


tation to enter into it. 


Of all the families to whom Lady 
Hillford was introduced by her huſ— 
band on her firſt coming over 'to Ire- 
land, ſhe had attached herſelf, with a 
particular Cegree of preference, to that 
of Lord Wardour, ' not more from at- 
fection 


fc41on, to her own Lord, who had the 
moſt unbounded friendſhip for him; 
than from the prediiettion ef ner heart 
fon I. a y Wardour,. who was alfo a ca- 
tholic of that moderate and philanthro- 
pic. deſcription, which are often to be 
met with, which protettagts mul love, 
all ſects revere, and Heaven itſeif ap- 
prove. 
A CCC 2 N 
The huſband of this charming young 
creature was allo good from the very 
bottom cf his heart, ut he alſo was a 
bigot, or he would not have been the 
boſom friend of Lord Hillford ; they 
had only one child, a lovely boy, not 
more than four years old. This family, 
which the reader has already ſeen at 
Northangle, had only come to ſettle 
their affairs in lreland, beſore they ſet 
themſelves down on a plan of œcono · 
my in a neighbouring country, being 
of that common, but erroneous opinion, 
that a man cannot decently. retrigys in 
| his 
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bis own; and their buſineſs being fet- 
tled about the time that Mrs. Pember- 
ton occaſioned ſo much uneafineſs to 
Lidy Hillford, the ſaw them depart 
with more regret, and teſtified fuch 
lively concern for the loſs of their ſoci- 
ety to her Lord, as. very greatly ſerved 
to ſtrengthen his hopes ; and when it 
was too hte to recall the opportunity, 
made him wiſh that he. had employed 
theſe favoured friends on the great work 
of her eonverſion. 


Doctor Burnet's ftuation, in n this 4. 
urg, became "_ day more 
If Lord Hill. 


ba 5 bis . unci · 
vieh air contem twous—and his 
looks, r 77 age... Mrs. Pemberton made his 


78 


15 "behaviour t the model of her 


2 0 additions: * "the did not even 


confine Her” dillixe to kim within the 
bounds 
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bounds of decency ; 'the took every Qcs, 
_ cafion to reflect with bitterne%, in his 
preſence, on the whale body of proteſ· 
tant clergy ; ; and, to give her in dec 
tives the greater force, a flattering con- 
deſcenſion marked her ſtrong approba- 
tion of thoſe Romiſh prieſts, to whom 
the doors of Lord I Iillford were always 
opened, to train them, by exerciſe. of 
hoſpitality, as uſeful auxiliaries reſerv- 
ed for future emergencies. 


| Perſonal infult, flights, and contempt, 
for the ſake of bis lovely charge, Doc. 
tor Burnet would have borne; but 
where infult and contempt were often, 
and with malignity, levelled againſt his 
ſaered function, patience would have 
diſgraced the dignity of. his ſoul, and 
ſilence been equally derogatory to the 

ſirmneſs of his charaQer.—He defied 3 
a private conference with Mrs. Pem nber-, | 
ton, for now he could, ever e fer. 
but in the preſenes af . 


- 
„ 
; 
- 
: 
. 
: 
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the conſulted with his Lordſhip and her 
ghoſtly father—they permitted the con- 
ference to take place; they ſpoke of it 


as an important critis : too much time 
had. alrcauy, they faid, been loft, and 
no deciſive ſtep taken; ſhe was inveſt- 


ed with full powers to make what de- 
,clarations ſhe pleaſed; many promiſes 
of Heaven, many folemn prieſtly bene- 
dictions, many charges to ſupport the 


grandeur» of her new faith,” many grate- 
ful thanks and affeRionate embraces 


from her noble nephew, inſpired Mrs. 
Pemberton with more than mortal for- 
titude to meet the Doctor, who was 
REES fonimoned: to d her Y Gn” 


| Wall aw ai) wy acer rifing 
herſelf, or defiring him to be ſeated! I 
ſhould be glad to * what are Your 
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1 madm, he pd taking 
| his — mer ide on the ſofa, I bring 
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no commands, I only wait upon you 
with a very humble petition.—1 ac- 
cepted a reſidence in this family, from 
the pureſt. motives of friendſhip for 
Lord Uxington and fatherlv affection 
for y ut niece; and I requeſt to be in- 
formed by what part of my conduct [ 
bave forfeited your confidence and the 
confidence of Lord Hiliford, that my 
function is reviled, my endeavours ill 
received, and that 1 am treated with 
leſs ceremony than the loweſt creature 
in this houle, who is dependent on his 
Lordſhip's bounty. He i-opped ſpeak- 
ing, to give her an opportunity of 
making a reply; . which the eagerly 
ſeized, whillt her eyes darted aiperity, 
and her countenance. . with re- 
ſentment. 
16% 315 160w wal? 21 Dela 2 ono 
Whatever were nn for 
getting a footing in this houſe, ſir, you 
force me 55 tell jou, as the moſt proper 
en of my nicge's temporal and 
eternal 
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eternal welfare, that it was exceedingly 


ill judged of my brother to place a 
dictator in Lord Hillford's family, 
merely to deſtroy the happineſs which 


his daughter cannot #aw know indepen- 


dent of her huſband, and to prevent her 
from ſeeing the errors by which we 
have all been ſo groſsly miſled, that, 
like me, ſhe might have ſeaſonably re- 
noun.ed them. 


1 moſt obedient ſervant, madam, 
ſaid the Doctor, who was not prepared 
for ſo open an avowal of her apoſtacy, 
though he long ſuſpe&ed it. He got 
up, and making his bows, I am an- 
ſwered, continued he, and would have 
retired ; but the ſtopped him—Pray re- 
turn, Doctor Burnet, I have yet to 
deliver a meſſage to you from my Lord, 
who, knowing you defigned me the 
very great honour of a private viſit, has 
defired me te-Ggnify that your officious 
intruſian on his family will be no longer 

acceptable 
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| acceptable or — by his 


Lord-* 
_ {+ 


n 


It is very well, ——_ pied | 1 
divine, not in the leaſt diſcompoſed by 
her effrontery; pray tell my Lord, the 
had not more gratification in ſending 
his commands,” than I ſhall have in 
ob6ying-them-—but tell him alſo, he 
added, in a tone of reproach, which he 
meant ſhould penetrate her ſoul, though 
it went no further thun her ears tell 
him, -madam; that thoſe: who do not 
forſake their God, their God: will., not 
forſake them; to his protectiony, che 
piety and ſteady virtues of your niece: 
will be ſalid: recommendations; by ſends; 
ing me away, he remodes hut one ſoeble 
bar to his purpoſe, he Huſt ſubyert. the 
| ſoul of an angel, befaxe;he;can inſure), 
himſelſ,ſugseſa; Ale turneg an his heel, 
and went out with, a. ſad heart to make. 
his adiens W * 1 de. 
ceptable. W ä * 1 6 6 
Vol. I. * | n 
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Enquiring for Lady Hillford, he was 
informed that ſhe was gone out to air 


with my Lord: he patiently waited her 


return; and when ſhe came to ſeek bim, 
ber eyes were red and ſwoln. I do not, 
ſaid the, throwing berlelf inta a chair 
—I do not, my true and only friend, 
wiſh to diſguiſe it from you, that my 
trials are begun, and my bappineſs at 

an end. Lord Filford has deceived 
— aunt, too all all! have 


mo protector, no adviley, but you. My 
| Lord hax this day had the ci cruel candour 


—Oh, fir, } canvet tell you !-——guefs 


my fituation, for F cannot explain it. 


| At this moment I ard Hillfoxd came 
into. the ſtudy, | ſhould beg your par- 


den, Doctor Burnet, for this intruſion, 


Gig be, if I did not confer this room, 


though hitherts; appropriated to your 


uſe, za mach my own as any other in 
the houſe, panticalarly ak upderitagd 
Jou 
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you this very day mean to reſign your 
right i in it. 


T do, my Lord, and only waited here 
to thank Lady Hillford for the honour 
I have received in being ſo long her 
ſpiritual director, and to know what are 
her Ladyſhip' 8 N to * Ux- 
ington. 


Will y you be Gare, my dear, cried 
his Lordfhip with a ſneer, immediately 
to ſignify what theſe command are, 
that you may no longer be the occaſion 
of detaining Doctor Burnet under my 
roof ? 


She looked at her cruel Lord: How 
| ſweet, yet how full of terror was that 
look! Have the goodneſs, faid the to 
Doctor Burnet, to tell my dear father I 
wilt never be unworthy of his affection: 
that I have three diſtint duties to 
perform to my _ to my hufband, 


and 
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and to himſelf. —And, ſinking down on 
her knees, her eyes drowned i tears, 
her hands claiped, tell him you ha e 
heard me, vow to the Almighty that 
none of theſe facred duties ſhall be given 
up, infringed, or neglected, 


: It is enough, madam, ſaid the Doc» 
tor, hardly able to ſpeak, from a variety 
of emotions. | 


It is too much, retorted Lord Hill- 
ford with diſdain. Lady Hilltord, I 
am ready to attend you to your aunt. 
She preſented him her hand, and he 
dragged her almoſt forcibly from the 
fight of him who had been a ſecond pa- 
rent to the untortunate Iſabella. 


Lord Uxington, in a fortunate mo- 
ment, had paid his debt to nature, 
about two hours before the arrival of 
Doctor Burnet at Uxington Lodge. 
The diſorder by which he was ſnatched 

from 
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from the torments of knowing the 
miſerable fate of his beloved daughter, 
happened ſo extremely ſudden, that it 
was only two days preceding his death 
when he fixed on the following week 


for removing to town, in expectation of 


ſoon after being joined there by the 
darling of his heart, her lord, his ſiſter- 
in-law, and his friend; the latter had 
been prevailed on, at the urgent en- 
treaties of Lady Hillford, not to diſturb 

the repoſe of her family, by diſagree- 
able communications, whilſt ſur miſes 
alone had as yet thrown ſhadows over 

the bright proſpeQs of felicity, that in- 
vited her to wander ſo far from their 
protection. In all her letters to her 
father and brother, ſhe had ſpoken fo' 
warmly in praiſe of her Lord, that the 
former quietly ſunk into his grave, 
without any of thoſe fears for the future 
fate of a tenderly beloved daughter, 
which mult have embittered bis pallage 
from one life to another. 
| Lord 
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Lord Fitzhenry, now Lord Uxing- 
ton, in the firſt paroxyſm of afflition 
for the loſs of his father —to fee Doctor 
Burnet return— to hear from him the 


ſate af a ſiſter he adored—to look upon 
himſelf as the oſtenſible cauſe of her 
miſery, in having preſented to her a 
wretch ſo unworthy to be ber huſband, 
had nearly driven bim to a ſtate of dif- 
tration: he raved, he ſwore to take 
vengeance on the deſtroyer of his peace; 
and the inſtant he had performed tha 
laſt filial office, he flew to execute what 


he thought to be equally —— 
his fraternal duty. 


On his arrival at Dublin, he did not 
go immediately to the houſe of bis 
ſiſter, for fear of alarming. ber; but 
ſent a meſſage to Lord Hillford, as from 
a ſtranger who had buſineſs of import- 
ance to communicate to his Lordſhip, 
naming a diſtant coffee-houſe where. he 
waited for a conference; but, what 

was 
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was his grief, rage and deſpair, when 


informed by the waiter, who had been 
with the meffage, that Lord Hillford, 

his Lady and the whole family had that 
day embarked for England !- To Eng- 
land he followed them. He had a ſhort 
paffage, and was in London almolt as 
ſoon as themſelves. As he drove rapidly 

through the Freets, the firſt perſon his 
eyes: were fated upon happened to be 
Lord Hillfors, who was walking in 
folitary ſadneſs, with looks caſt on the 
ground. His Lotdthip called out to 
the poſtillions to ſtop; he burſt open 
the door of the catriage with his foot, 
ſnatched up his ſword, and ſprang upon 


the paventent. 64 | 


Lord Hillford flarted from his reverie, 


on hearing the high-raiſe& voice of 
Lord Uxington dechanding what he had 
done with his ſiſter; and türping pale 


at the unexpecked ſummons, he held 
out c his hand, but was unable to ſpeak. | 


His 
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/ 


His hand was rejected with ſcorn. 1 
will not accept it, ſaid the enraged 
brother of Lady Hilltord, until I know. 
whether you are the friend or the enemy 
of my family. | 


J will prove myſelf the former, an- 
ſwered her huſband; and on that pro- 
miſe I expect a return of your con- 
fidence, though I have not, at preſent, 
an opportunity to explain myſelf.— 
Again he offered him his hand—again 
Lord Uxington drew his back. The 
explanation, ſaid he, muſt come from 
my ſiſter, I ſhall accept it from no other 
authority. 


Dear Uxington, replied the arch de- 
ceiver, I ſee you have been impoſed 
upon by the fame villain who deſtroyed. 
the harmony of my family: he has ap- 
peared to you. as he did to me, under 
a ſpecious maſk of hypocriſy; and, till 
you know. him better, I forgive, the 
inſult 
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inſult he has occaſioned me My wife 

herſelf ſhall convince you of the injuſ- 

tice you have done my character, in 
believing the report of a deſigning, 
proud, malignant intermeddler. 


Pardon me, my Lord, that I do not- 
fix any of theſe opprobrious appella- 
tions on the perſon for whom you intend 
them; it is from the atteſtation of my 
ſiſter that I muſt know on what terms 
you and IJ are to meet in future. 


Be it ſo, replied Lord Hillford ; but 
my wife, who has juſt now heard of the 
death of her father, is ſo extremely 
afflicted, . that I cannot permit her to 
receive our viſit ſooner than the even- 
ing, or the ſhock of ſeeing you, unpre- 
pared, may be fatal to my = for 
ever. . 


FT? 8 


Name aches. my Ind, ſaid the 
brother, inflamed: wich reſentment. . 
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Seven, replied the huſband with equal 
ſhortneſs ; when each turning upon his 
heel, they took a different way; and 
Lord Uxington, punctual to the ap- 
pointment, was five hours afterwards at 
the door of Lord Hillford, where, to 
his utter confuſion, he underſtood that 
the whole family were on the road to 
Dover. He went after them 28 ſoon as 
> carriage could be got ready; but they 
had fo much the ſtart of him as to be 
out at ſea befare + arrival. He had 


| patiently wait omit be hibrd from his 


„Ster to what place ber * — 
Lend bad conveyed her. 


Ap months elapled, no letter arrived; | 
Lord Uxington had fallen fick, the 
torments of his frantic fears for the fate 
of Lady Hiltford occaſioned his difazder, 
; 27 — kim from beginning the 
reſearch 


reſearch he meditated. At length ar- 
rived a large packet - it contained 
ſeveral ſheets, and he was tranſported 
to ſee them all filled with the writing of 
his beloved ſiſter ; he ſaw, too, that it 
was dated from Naples: his heart 
panted, his eyes were ſuffuſed with 
tears, he could read no further, and 
Lady Uxington having made herſelf ; 
miftreſs of the con rents, at his own re- 
queſt, and afterwards by degrees divulg- 
ed them to kim, he ventured to go 
through the whole of Lady Hillford's 
affecting narrative, to which were an- 

nexed theſe liges on the envelope: — 


I have af laſt" met u with the oppor- 
tunity, ſo long Waited for in vain. A 
diſcarded ſervant returning. to Ireland, 
2 1 wy Lord hired him, takes 
rge of my y papers; he promiſes _ 
to 10 dee Them,” or cauſe, them to be 
vere . to) your hands— 

1961 Hitirors,” 
Counteſs 
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can of Hillford, to the Earl of Ix- 
ington. 


London. 
Oh! deareſt brother! what anguiſh 
does it coſt me to addreſs you by the 
title of Uxington! Why are you not 
ſtill Fitzhenry ? and why am not I that 
happy Iſabella, whoſe only ſhelter could 
be found in the boſom of ber own 
family ? From that I am torn, from that 

I am dragged, I fear for ever. —My 

_ cruel Lord, my more cruel aunt, aſſures 
me that I ſhall never ſee you again, and 
I write to you in all the bitterneſs of 


9 


Dover. 


The tremendous ocean lies before 
me :—it is the firſt time I have ever ſeen 
3 . 
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it: —how terrible it looks yet how 
friendly ſhould I think it, would it but 
cover with its foaming billows the body 
of Iſabella, and give her foul freedom, 
that it might follow her dear, her 
lamented father! | 


Paris. 


1 have been exceedingly ill ſince I 
eame to this frightful country: they 
tell me it is a phrenſy fever, and I be- 
lieve my intelleQs have been diſordered; 
for I have ſuppoſed my Lord to be at- 
fectionate, my aunt kind. _ Surely, 
_ ſurely, nothing but inſanity could make 
me ſuppoſe it—they will not even let 
me write to you, my beloved brother 
Anis this affeQtion, is this kindneſs ?—. 

I am never unwatched. ' Oh! you can- 
not conceive what ſtratagems I uſe for 
one ſingle moment, to ſketch a few 
haſty lines — but how precious is that 
5 | _ ſhort 
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ſhort moment which I can dedicate to 
you ! 


Paris. 


Fitzhenry ! dear Fitzhenry !—for it 
pains me to call you by any other name 
— do not forget, that, if I die a mother, 
my Lord has articled—Oh God! what 
did he not article! and how has he 
broken through all, all, all his articles 
— Welt, but you will remember, | fay, 
that my dear child, ſhould it come alive 
into the world, is not to be perſecuted, 
bare been perſecuted. When I am 
gone, | give you leave to claim it; but 
w long as 1 live, Firzhenry, ray Lord 
_ myſelf | can confign to miſery, but not 
my iatant: The charge of my offepring 
devolves on you, Fitzhenry. My Lord 
will. be — dy the laws of every 
hm 4 to make good his engagement: 


to 
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to Heaven and equity leave the juſ- 


tice of our cauſe, but lift not up your 


hand. 


Paris. 


Lift not up your hand, I charge yqu, 


againſt the life of my huſband, the huſ- 
band of my choice, the father of my 
infant—Ob, Fitzbenry ! whoever aims 


a blow at him is more than the muxderer 


of your iter ! and whoever would at- 


tempt to ſeparate me from Lord Hill- 


ford, muſt be the enemy of Labella's 


honour, and could not be the friend of 


hes peace. No, my vous are palled. to 
Heaven, nothing but its. own welcome 


mandate hall, ever, divorce me Lo 
Lord Hillford. 


Cx 1 * F 5 


———— --_— 


— — — — 
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Paris, 


What have Iwritten to you, my dear 
brother !—I will not look it over, leſt 
in the cooler moments of reflection J 
ſhould repent of laying my heart open 
before you—It is neceſſary you ſhould: 

know my miſery, that you may not ac- 

cuſe me of unkindneſs; I will blot out 
nothing, therefore, that I have written, 
but remember, that, whilſt I tell you I 

am not happy, I alſo tell you, I ſhould 
feel every arrow of reſentment my 
friends could level againſt my Lord, 
more pungently, than if it was to pierce 
through my own boſom. 


* 


My Lord has juſt told me that we. 
leave Paris in three days: I am almoſt. 


ſorry 
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ſorry for it; we have already been here 
fix weeks: the latter half of that time 
has been much more ſupportable than 
the former. Long before I left Ireland ; 
long before that venerable friend, to 
whoſe inſtruction I am indebted for the 
firmneſs of thoſe principles which I hope 
never to diſgrace; long hefore my 
trials were commenced, I dreaded the 
unworthy treatment to which he would 
be expoſed, if 1 complained to him of 
my perſecution: Indeed I was perſe- 
cuted even then, yet I did not complain 

but I was going to tell you why I am 

ſorry to leave Paris. 


Paris. 


The prieſts 1 bad to combat with in 
lreland, privately introduced to me 
urder the immediate authority of my 
huſban'',—thoſe deſpicable men, ſo 
eager to work out wy converſion,—- 

8 were 
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were literate, cruel, overbearihg.—- : 
Here, I am alſo ſurrounded by prieſts ; 
but of quite another deſcription : they 
are learned, gentle, liberal—they think. 
me in an error, they have the goodneſs 
to take much pains to reaſon me out of 
it, aad do not treat me with the leſs 
reſpe& or tenderaeſs, becauſe Tam not 
to be perſuaded. Have 1 not reaſon 
then to be forry, that I am ſo: ſoon to 
leave thoſe good men, when it is fo 
uncertain into what hands ] may fall 
next ? | 


Naples. 


I have, my dear brother, been: ſuſ- 
pected of writing to you; a ſtain of 
ink, which I did not obſerve on my fin- 
ger, betrayed me: but 'ttils paper ei. 
caped detection, I always Conceal it in 


my bofom, and there my aunt negleft- 
ed to frarchi for ir. However, it has 
e put 
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put me more on my guard: this is the 
reaſon I have not been daring enough 
to add one line in all the time that our 
long and difagreeable journey has laſted. 
I draw near that ſeaſon, when, if | 
die, you will be called upon to dif- 
charge the duties of a father to the in- 
fant, 1 ſhall' leave behind me. Dear 
Fitzhenry, remember my former in- 


junctions; — SEES 20k 
— 


Naples. 


bare felt, deareſt Fitzhenry, the 
tranſports of a mother! How dear the 
delight to my ſoul, | oh! with what 
tortures have I paid for the tranſient 
bleſſing I am no longer a parent—1 
do not arraigi the juſtice or the mercy. 
of Divine Providence—it is better for. 
us both; for had ſhe lived, to what a. 
dreadful alternative was L peduced!— 
Abjure 


4 
8 
« 


I ſubmitted to be miſerable rather than 
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Abjure your errors, ma'!2m ; embrace 
my faith, or take leave of your child for 
ever.—Yes, my brother, my angel babe 
ſmiled in the arms of her father, as he 
held out the diſtreſſing choice to her 
diſtrated mother. Do you think I did 
not heſitate between then? Ah! much 
longer than | ſhouiu have done, had all 
the inſtruments of torture been that 


moment expoſed to my view- -I thought 
of the vow I had made to Heaven and 
my father, in the preſence of Doctor 


Burnet ; my ſtrength of mind returned, 


guilty, 


Naples. 


1 ſaw my child no more, I heard ſhe 
was ill, but was not permitted to viſit 
her : my ſufferings, which were conceal- 
ed from all the world, were revealed to 
n thither my angel was tranſ- 
ported 
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ported — her fate is a happy one I am 
more than reſigned—I am contented.— 
My aunt, who is a devotee ot the moſt 
inflammable deſcription, was ſo over- 
whelmed with grief for the enlargement 
of my now. happy infant, that ſhe has 
left me, and is gone in'o a nunnery, I 
do not know where. She was ſo much 
enraged with what the calls my obitina- 
cy, that I am never to be acquainted 
with any of her movements, till | have 
renounced my errors : on theſe terms, 
I told her, we ſhould meet no more in 
this world. — Would you believe it poſ- 
ſible, Fitzhenry, that this aunt, who 
once doated on your Iſabella, could 
leave her for ever, without one embrace, 
one tear, one tender adieu If this be 
chriſtianity, deareſt brother, what then 
is ſavage unenlightened paganiſm ? * 


5 n the narrative broke off abru pt- 
ly, the reaſon for which was eafily to 
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be accounted for, by the few lines haf. 
72 an the envelope. 


Lord Uxmgton would have ſet out 
immediately for Italy, to redreſs or 
avenge the wrongs of his oppreſſed ſiſ- 
ter; but Doctor Burnet, who gloried 
in his ſaint-like pupil, found in her own 
ſweet. and chriſtian remonſtrances, ar- 
guments . ſufficiently ſtrong to vanquith 
this fatal refolution; though not till af. 
ter the firſt paroxyſm of his ſtormy paſ- 
fiogs had ſubfided. — This gracious di- 
vine did more: he prevailed on the ex- 
abperared Lord Uxington to make com- 
paſſion for his: ſiſter's miſerable lot the 
funeral pile on which be ſacrificed, or 
emed ta facrifice, the reſentment be 
hare 0 her trator Lord, —How, ſaid 
Doctor Burnet, - without fowe- conde- 
ſcenfion from your Lordſhip, ſhall we 
be ever informed of the gloꝛious vic- 
tim fate, or even '06 her exitence? 
She is not ſuffered to write to you; ſhe 
win 


will net be permitted to receive your 
letters; ſhe ha forbidden ungentle me- 
thods to be uſcd for her redreſs; palli- 
ative meaſures v ill aſſuage her anguiſh, 
and, perhaps, ſoften the rigid auſterity 
of her inbuwan hufband. Lord Ux- 
ington confented to make the trial, and 
immediately wrote a very polite, civil 
letter to his brother-in law, which con- 
veyed neither blame, cenſure, nor re- 
proaches; but expreficd much ans iety 
that his ſiſter did not ſeem to remember 
ſhe had left friends behind her in Brit- 
ain, who. could not be happy, unleſs. 
they were frequently informed of her 
health and welfare; beſeeching ber 
Lord would dive inte the cauſe of her 
long and extraordinary Glence, that, 
whether it proceeded from ihe mode by 


| which her letters were ſent, or her own 


neglect in preparing them, ſuch mea- 
ſases might be taken in future to pre- 
vent ſimilas diſappointmenta, as to leave 
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him no room to complain of their ſap- ) 


poled upkindnels. et” ban 


e 


fectiag the end for which it was intend- 
ed. Lord Hillford, pleaſed that his 
Lady had given no intelligence to her 


brother, treated her afterwards with 


more gentleneſs, even where his favqu- | 
rite inclipatian was concerned; which, a 
though he would never relinquiſh i it, he 


ſeldom urged with his accuſtomed, cru- 


elty. He permitted her every fix 
ks to write to Lord Uxington, but 


firſt exacted her word of honour, \ winch 
ſhe religiouſly oblerved, on no account 
whateyer to ſend him a ſingle line that 


had not undergone his inſpection and 


received his approbation. 


Hai 18788. with ſom Aae of of the moſt 
| material cir nces des in PE calaiyitous 
life of Lad 4 tle unfor| unate 
alter of Lotd Uxington,' it is ti «we 


ſhould | 


ſhould return to the excluſive affairs of 
himſelf and family; becauſe we left 
them rather abruptly, in favour of my 
little epifode, to ſcramble out their way 
over the Welch mountains, without my 
| being at all concerned in their accom- 
modation on the road. I have fince 
heard they had a mighty agreeable, ſafe 
Journey, and am content to meer them 
again ar the gates of Uxington Lodge, 
to which their equipages are juſt drove 
up, loaded with luggage, ſplaſhed with 
dirt, the Earl fleeping—Lord Firzhenry 
thinking—Lady Uxington filent—Eli- 
zabeth contemplating the riſing moon— 
Jemima chattering the women atten- 


dants yawning— the horſes jaded, and 
their riders fagged. 


At the age of ninety-two, and in the 
vicinity of the Lodge, vegetated in his 
eafy chair, to which his infirmities con - 
fined him, the venerable Dr. Burnet, 


who, it may be remembered, was an 
Vol. I. K old 
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old man when he firſt made his appea- 
rance in the hiſtory of Lady Hillford. 
His attachment to the Us: BSton family 
was ſo truly paternal, and their all ecti- 
on for him fo fervently: filial, that nei - 
ther party would have found themſelves 


comfortable had any conſiderable diſ- 


tance divided them. Lord Uxington, 
after his return from Ireland, ſtrenu- 
ouſly inſiſted on his taking up his abode 
with him: this the Doctor as ſtrenuouſ- 
ly refuſed to accept; but with his Lord- 
| ſhip's permiſſion he built himſelf: a (mall 
box in the cottage ſtyle on a beautiful 
| knoll, which fronted the ſouth, and 
ſtood in a ſheltered corner of his exten- 
| five park, where he could receive the 
daily viſits of his en was 
no N * to vißt chem. 8 


z 
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quire how ihe gid;: the inſtant they 
 ſtepped.ifrgmdtherrs carriage; and the 
next monning⸗ * any:;but- them! 
1 4 ſelves 


Lord and, dady Uxingion ſent to en 


ſelves were ſtirring, the young ladies, 
attended by a ſervant, tripped acroſs 
the park-to ſee their dear old grand- 
papa; for ſo they had from infancy 
been accuſtomed to call Dr. Burnet, 
whom they found at nine o'clock eat- 
ing his milk breakfaſt; and, in ex- 
pectation of his early viſitors, his arms 
expanded ; they ran into them; it was 
'pring riſing from the boſom of winter. 


Lady Elizabeth fas. down by. his ade, 
and Jemima at his feet on a (mall tent- 
ſtitch ſtool, which ſhe had worked for 
him, that he might reſt his feet on it 
when they were weary : ſo turning her 
back to the door, her face to the Doc- 
tor, her elbows fixed on her knees, and 
her eyes on his face, ſhe began to prat- 

tle away, not forgetting to tell the de- 
lighted ald man every thing that bad 
happened, every thing that had been 
done, and almoſt every thing that had 
been faid ſince ſhe laſt ſaw him; but 

K 2 when 
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when ſhe came to ſpeak of Lady. Owen, 
and Mis Clarinda, the ſtarted from her 
ſeat, taking off both mother and 
daughter with ſuch inimitable bumour, 

that the Doctor, who had Aone much 
b to blot this trait of mimicry 
from the catalogue of her very few im- 
perfections, found . himfelf obliged to 
utter a ſort of groan, as if it had pro- 
ceeded from ſome ſudden attack of. vio- 
lent pain, that ſne might not perceive 
how much he was entertained by the 
exertions of thoſe dangerous powers ſhe 
hes ſo often heard him . ick 


What i is SI matter, e 2 faid 
| ſhe. Come, come, you muſt not be 
angry with me this once; I know-you 
feel no pain, and that you are ready 
to dlie with laughing. though you groan. 
ſotenibiy IStand up, Elizabeth, and 
mae believe Fu are: y brother, that: 
I may ſhew grandpapa how they perſe- 
euted poor — if you 


9 will 
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will not take the trouble to riſe from 
your ſeat, fit where you are—it is quite 
the ſame thing; for they made love to 
him fitting, ſtanding, and in all forts of 
attitudes. She then began in the whil- 
peking accents of Lady Owen:—1 hope, 
my Lord, your Lordſhip have not got 
no cold' with dancinz—it would be a 
thouſand pities that young gentlemen 
and young ladies, who dance ſo well as 
your Lordſhip and Miſs Owen, ſhould 
ever get cold. My Lady and I agree, 
that there never was feen in any exhi- 
bition no finer a couple than vou two, 
and fo well matched in all reſpects; ; but 
the higheſt rank, and the greateſt for- 
tunes, will be inconveniated like the 
groſſer part of heration, if they don't, 
like other folks, take care to keep well 
when they are well; ſo I defire, Miſs 
Owen, you don't let my Lord ſit no 
longer with a winder in his face; and a 
| door at ry bucks 8450 113 ail 2285 | 
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"What is that you. are rehearſing, 
mad-cap? cried Lord Fitzhenry, who 
came upon them by ſurpriſe, 


Ah! ſaid ſhe, as he paid his compli- 
ments to the Doctor, affecting the lan- 
guiſhing airs and tones of Clarinda— 
Ah! I am killed with fatigue—I won- 
der, my Lord, how it is poſſible your 
charming ſiſters, who look ſo de' icate, 
are able to take ſuch long walks. Come, 
brother, why do you not anſwer, and 
help me off with the farce? 


Fiſh! replied Fitzhenry. | 


His Lordſhip had only preceded the 
Earl and Counteſs by a moment, and 
as he pronounced the emphatical piſb, 
they made their appearance, fo that 
. Jemima had'pnly time to retort the piſh, 
Which the did with much archneſs ; ad- 
"ding, What in the world is come over 
you 


you and Elizabeth, chat you are both 
| grown fo woriderfully folema? ?:; 


The father of Iſrael bleſſing his pious 
oftspring, is an original, of which Dr. 
Burnet, ſurrounded by the Uxington 
family, might be called a lively copy : 
beſides his bleſſing, he gave them a 
good breakfaſt, and appeared at leaſt 
twenty years younger for their ſociety. 
His cook made excellent rolls, and the 
delighted gueſts did honour to her per- 
formance. Lady Uxington with her 
daughters afterwards returned to the 
Lodge, and the gentlemen continued 
| ſome time longer in converſation with 
their hoſpitable entertainer. 


Dr. Burnet highly approved the plan 
of Lord Fitzhenry's proceeding to the 
continent early is ſpring, rather than 
waſting a year or two at the univerſity, 
where, the old | gentleman very flatter- 
ingly aſſured him, he could attain to 

no 
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ne. further improvement in the ſcholaſ- 
tie part of education, than that to 
which by application and good * 
ben be was Wm . 


Our greateſt difficulty, faid the Farl, 
wil be to fix on a FOE NG 


companion. 
Would peur ſon Is a friend or a 

governor to attend — 2 the 

divine. 


A friend, replied 11 with 
eagerneſs—1 can ſubmit every thing to 
friendſhip, but very little to authority ; 
and if I am wrong, my dear father muſt 
be content that my error ſhould glance 
back on himſelf, becauſe, if I am miſl- 
ed in preferring the ſoft reins of love 
to:the hard ones of duty, it is his own 
goodneſa to me that has taught me to 
do ſa. 52 lust: £7 1 


Land 
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Lord Uxington ſtretebed out his hand 
—Fizhenry preſſed it to his lips with 
reverence and affection -h is difficult 
to determine whether the actors in this 
ſhort ſcene, or the ſpectator of it, was 
the moſt apparently gratified. Would 
to God, ſaid che Earl, my friend, that 
you were no more than forty or fifty! 


I underſtand you, my dear Lord —1f 
it was not for theſe grey hairs, and 
worn out limbs, I ſhould be proud of 
the office you would do an old man the 
bonour to appoint him; but as it is, I 
think 1 * be | uſeful. in hr 
— 


„ee dla, 8 r | 
ble -exclamation—]1 will take: no other 
recommendation, ſaid Lord Uxington 
I will have no other friend, ſaid Fita - 
henry—where you repoſe your cbuſi- 
dence, I never ſhall refuſe to depoſit 


ks I will 
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I will tell you who it is 1 mean, in 
_ fix days, faid the Doctor. Next Thurſ- 
day if you do me the honour to call at 
my cottage, I ſhall preſent him to you; 
for, till he is fortunate enough to be 
approved of by Lord Uxington, and 
till I am ſure you will like each other 
for future aſſociates, I ſhall not venture 
to ſpeak of ſuch an * to either 


party. 


But cannot you bring us together 
ſooner than Thurſday, my dear fir ? aſk- 
ed Fitzhenry.—Impoflible! replied the 
Doctor; I muſt ſend for him from Not- 
tinghamſhire, where he is gone to viſit 
his friends ; nor ſhall I tell him why he 
is fummoned back fo ſoon, having left 
me but ten days, till he has paſſed his 
examination. I am guilty of this re- 

ſerve for both your ſakes, that you, my 
Lord; might hot think yourſelf obliged 
to honour my recommendation, if you 
ſhould not happen to like the ſubject of 


it; 
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it; and on his account, that your Lord- 
ſnip might judge fairly of his merits, I 
am unwilling to throw a veil of dif- 
dence over them, by telling him how 
much of his happineſs may poſſibly de- 
pane on this firſt interview, . 


oy Ah! cried Fitzhenry with vivacity, 
have I your leave, fir, to gueſs at the 
name of this gentleman? and, if I 
gueſs right, I am ſure there will be no 
objection on our ſide of the queſtion. . 


Fitzhenry, ſaid his father, our good 

friend mult not be oppreſſed with your 

overbearing curioſity; if you are ſo 

eager in your purſuit of a friend, what 
will be your Unpetuoſity when it hap- 
pens. that you are in ſearch of . a miſ- 
v | 


At this i the ardency of Lord 
Fitzbenry forſook him; the. divine 
* of Miſs Melmoth ſmote his bo- 


fom, . 
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ſom, and coloured his. cheeks with a 
dye deeper than erimſon: but this 
change © on his countenance. paſſed unob- 
- Ferved, as he had the addreſs. to turn 
from his father, and ſtammer out ſome- 
thing, which, if it meant any thing, 
was a heſitating apology, where he 
would have thought it unneceſſary. if 


this trifling accident had not made him 
of ores opinion. 1 


8 Uxington looked at | his wagch 
—he ſaw with ſurpriſe that it was alrea- 
dy paſt the Doctor's dinner-hour, and 
haſtened out of the houſe, leaning on 
the arm of his ſon. As they ftrolled 
through the park, he aſked him, who 

was the perſon be furmiſed to be. the 
ſudjett of Dr. Burner” ; recommendati- 
on? and Miſs Melmoth being pulked 
further from bis face, though nearer. to 


kis heart, he ie able be = a _ 
rational 8 'of anſwer. 45 
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Lord Fitzhenry put his father in mind 
of Sir William Courtenay's ſons, who 
were great · nephews to Doctor Burnet, 
the eldeſt of whom he intended for his 
heir, and aſked, if he did not think it 
likely that it might be one of thoſe gen- 
tlemen to whom he alluded ? The Earl 
agreed that it was extremely probable 
one of the younger brothers would be 
the perſon : I think it is impoſſible it 
can be Mr. Courtenay, ſaid he, for he 
has been already five years on his tra- 
vels; and } have heard him ſpoken of 


as the moſt accompliſhed young man of 
as: * 


The ORE gardener at * 1 
who had been pruning in the Doctor's 
garden, happened to paſs by them at 
this moment : he pulled off his bat, and 
kept at a- reſpectful din ance1 can 
know of Frank, cried Lord Fitphenry, 
what young men have been at the cot- 
tage ſince we were away— He was im- 


mediately 
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mediately called over, and the queſtion 
aſced him —Pleaſe your Lordſhip, an- 
ſwered Frank, there have been nobody 
at old Maſter's ſave young Squire Cour- 
tenay, his kinſman, who is juſt come 
from beyond ſeas, and, as I heard ſay 
amongſt the ſervants, is going back 
again in a little time. Very well, ſaid 
Fitzhenry; and as he walked on with 
his father, they congratulated each 
other on the certainty, as it now ap- 
peared to them, that it was really the 
eldeſt ſon of Sir William Courtenay, 
whom Dr. Burnet had fixed upon to be 
the aſſociate of his travels. Such a diſ- 
covery could not but elate them both 
exceedingly; for though he was perſon- 
ally unknown to them, his general cha- 
racter, and the partial favour his uncle 
had often declared for this beloved ne- 
phew, filled them with the moſt agree- 
able prepoſſeſſions, which were more 
thanrealized-when at the appointed time 
they were prefented to each other. 

WAGES Mr. 
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Mr. Courtenay was full twenty-ſeven z 
his face and figure remarkably attrac- 
tive, his mind ſedate, his turn rather 
grave than gay, his underſtanding high- 
ly cultivated, and his judgment ripened 
by experience. His predilection for fo- 
reign climes had made him very much 
a ſtranger in his own country, not from 
ill digeſted preference given to the in- 
| babitants of any other, but from his 
paſſion for natural hiſtory, to the ſtudy 
of which he had early attached himſelf; 
and, finding his enquiries better gratifi- 
ed abroad. than at home, was the only 
cauſe of his ſeeming defection: for had 
the ſame cabinets been diſplayed to him 
in England, as were opened to him in 
ether countries, the former would have 
carried his. inclinations againſt all com- 
petitors. = 


1 | It had long been, the 'wiſh of his fa- 
mily, but more the defire of thoſe fin- 
ple ladies who had ſeen him, or. was ac- 


quainted 
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quaimed with tem, that . he-hould/en- 
ter into à ſerious: engagement: he had 
hinkerto , evaded: the remonſtrances of 
one patty, by aſſuring them .he-only 
waited: for the confent of his hearty and 
as to the other, far from being inſenſi- 
ble to their defires, he ſaw them but too 
plainly-;- and instead of being temptecd 

by offered favours, he reſolved to go 
through the world till he could meet 
with a wife whoſe reſerve might engage 
his purfuit, or to go out of it without 
one: he judged the intrinfic worth of 
women on the ſame principle by which 
he eſtimated that of inanimate curiofi- 
ties; he did not think the gem which is 
always | expoſed in a ſhew-glafs, could 
demand ſo. much attention, or be of 
equal value with thoſe jewels, 'which 
are only diſplayed to the eyes of taſte, 
aud the fight of which is not attainable 
alsur that feit of Ulffculty fo necei- 
fery'ts heigliten the heſt of «coma. 
Sad 5d o eatoods qu H two 
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Not a day paſſed in which the young 
folks of the Lodge did not viſit ihe old 
man of the cottage, ho forgot, in their 
preſence, that he was either old or diſ- 

abled. Lady Elizabeth read to bim, 
whilſt his placid eyes would fix with de- 
light on the ſportive Jemima, who play- 
ed as many tricks as „ 

rel to divert him. 1 1. 


| I with, Laid de to him en 
you wore a wig, fir—not but theſe ſweet 
ſilver hairs, ſtroking them with ber 
fair bands over his — are * 


more beautiful! 


Then uo 40 y you wiſh thas 1 ſhould 
exchange. them wor E * * dear 
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hah I; euch ane on m Own 
has and I want to ſhew ybu What. a 


little monſter 1.am— Well, ſaid he, if 
Jour Ladyſhip chooſes to be ratbeg-;a 


mouſter 
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monſter of your own making, than a 
well-finiſhed work of nature, Timothy 
can ſupply you with a new black one, 
which he has not yet put on his head, 
as it came home but this morning. — Oh 
dear! that will do exactly, ſaid ſhe, 

black is the very colour; only, grand- 
papa, be fo good to deſire he will fa- 
vour me with it for five minutes, but 
do not tell him for what uſe I want it. 
— Timothy was called, the wig produc- 
ed; ſhe threw off her hat, the cap fol- 
lowed, and ſhe ran to the glaſs, before 
which ſhe fixed it, and buried under its 
ſtiff raven unpowdered curls, as much 
of her bright luxuriant treſſes as could 
be concealed, which was not. more than 

one half the quantity nature had fur- 
niſnhed her with; the reſt ſtrayed over 
her beautiful forehead and cheeks. 
Fhus transformed, be cxied out, Are 
you prepared, fir, to ſeg the uglieſt 
thing you ever , ſaw m your life 7 but 
don't feream, for, 1 know l ſhall fright- 
«1 pe en 
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en you: and turning ſuddenly towards 
him, a door immediately oppoſite as 
ſuddenly opened, and ſhe ſaw the eyes 
of the handſomeſt man her own ever 
beheld, fixed upon her face, over which 
modeſty caſt her moſt becoming mantle; 
and ſhame made her ruſh by the ſtran- 
ger with a precipitancy, nothing but 
ſhame itſelf could have inſpired. —Lady 
Elizabeth, who felt for her fiſter's con- 
fuſion, followed her out more collect. 
edly graceful, though hardly leſs agitat- 
ed: the hat and and cap which Jemima 
had thrpwn on the carpet were fetched 
away by a ſervant, and neither of the 
ladies made their appearance before the 
ce any more- e that FEE is 


On their return to the Lodge, poor 
Jemima, with tears in her eyes, com- 
plained to her farher and mother of the 
terrible diſaſter that had defalten her, 
wilhing the ſtranger was a thoufund 
miles 0% her happineſs: was ſpoilt 
for 


for ſhe did not know how long a time, 


| 
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but fuppoſed he was come to ſtay long 

enough, By the baggage ſhe obſerved 
the* ſervants taking from a carriage; 
and never, no never whilſt he ſtayed in 
the neighbourhood would ſhe ſhew her 
face, or ever put on a black wig again 
e ſhe lived. | eat £3314 


"There was ſuch an air of drollery at- 


tended the rehearſal of ber diſtreſe, as 


occafioned no ſmall diverſion. to.thaſe 
befote whom the rehearſed it: and her 


brother, who juſt then came into the 
room, ſurpriſed | to find even the gentle 


Elizabeth joined in a laugh, of which it. 
was evident Jemima was the oftenlible 
cauſe, was preſently let into the dreadful 
ſecret of the black 2265 5. "when, with a. 
grave hook which ſcemed ſtill more to. 
duetntenf the Anf e ſufferer, be 
ſabd} He Was Ren 5 ſorry for the ac 
cilleim, is he ? fell a 199717 ſeſentimant, 
thes 5182 lf ger 5 55 forpriled, her 
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was no other than his deſlined fellow 
traveller, who had arrived one day. be- 
fore he wat” expected, and having ſeen 
ſuch'a ſpecimen of family derangement, 
it was poſſible he might have objections 
to'the company of any one of its mem. 
bers. However, added he, to convince 
him there are (till ſome of us that are 
in our right ſenſes, ſuppole my dear fa- 
ther you and 1 go and ſhew ourſelves? 
— With all my heart, laid the Earl: and 
remember, Mima, this dreaded ſtran⸗ 
ger will, if we can prevail, certainly 
dine with you to day; ſo prepare the 
black wig for his reception, that Jour 
face may not be entirely unknown 10 

him when he ſees you again, —She ran 


after them, begged and prayed that, the 
might not de expoſed to ſo great à mor- 


rde 


tifitation.. However, when inner, Was 
atiftiouniced: and the had ſex ſeen ham the. 


—_ this' terrible” creatury walking: , 


p the Park, between ber ather; and 
N brother, ner Rrſt Ape abe before 


them, 
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them, though beautified by all the 
charms of baſhfulneſs, muſt have con- 
vinced her whole family, that whilſt ſhe 
ſat at her toilet her thoughts had bee 
more employed on the adjuſtment of a 
cap, than on the horrid diſguiſe of a 
black wig. 


Mr. Courtenay very ſoon made him- 
ſelf a more than common intereſt in the 
confidence of the whole Uxington fa- 
mily: what his ſentiments were of 
them, time will difcover. He intended 
his viſit ſhould be limited to three days, 
but for ſome reaſon or other he length- 
ened it to three weeks, and even then 
made his adieus with regret. Doctor 
Burnet ſaw with joy the rapid growth. 
of friendſhip, i in minds ſo prepared for 
maturing it as. thoſe of Fitzhenry and 
Courtenay ; ; nor did the new friends ſe- 
parate before every thing was concluded 
on fox their excurſion to the Continent, 
their route marked. out, their retinues 
ſettled, 
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ſettled, the time for their ſetting out 
fixed, and their return at the end of 
two years ſtipulated. Beſides which, 
Mr. Courten ; promiſed to ſpend part 
of the tojlowing; winter with Lord Ux: 
ington, at his town houſe, which made 
them all fincerelv with winter was ad- 
vancing with a quicker pace, that they 
might ſee him again in London, when 
they could no longer” ſes him in the 
_— | 


There is an old faying by which we 
are told, that it may be poſſible to have 
too much of a good thing: this may be 
retorted againſt me for any hope I hove 
to eſcape cenſure, ſhould I preſume to 
keep my polite readers much longer, 
by force or perſuaſion, in the ſtupid 
country; here I have nothing to regale 
theirifatigued ſenſes but plain and, per- 
haps to many of them, unpalatable fare 
of domeſtic love, domeſtic comfort, 
domeſtie * and fueh odd bbr of. 


the- 
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the- way meſſes, for which it is impoſſi- 
ble to ſuppoſe thoſe who ' have never 
taſted them can have any fort of appe- 
tite, or wilf even fit down contented, 
becauſe others think them the onyx 
luxuries that it is worth living for. 
Theſe humdrum ſouls, ſo deficient in 
modern taſte and modern elegance, wil! 

not be diſpleaſed, if we leave them to 

feaſt after their own manner: and' the 

lovers of ton will not be diffatisfied that 
I fink two months at the lodge in ab- 
folute ſilence, to fly away at the end of 

that given time into the regions of 
faſhion, with the whole Uxington _y | 
feated on my pinions. 


The month i in aich 1 have — 
airy flight is December,” and going on 
the ſame purſuſt 'F ks Hundred 
others as vifi, as m f,"perffaps 
more ſo; for Fraß thal am dei“ 
ing, but my los travellers beſfebe 

| > be awaker” ins meckr, 


"we 


with the ſame object in view—amuſe- 
ment, dear amuſement! ſome with. light 
hearts, ſome with heavy hearts, and 
ſome with no hearts at all; fuch is the 
general deſcription of thoſe who, like 
ua, are poſting on to the grad. mart of 
on | 


Ifet 2 my pretty cargo in bins 
dilly, juſt as the balls, aſſemblies, 
operas, plays, concerts, and ſuppers 
are beginning to bring people together 
who never deſire to meet on any other 
occaſion, when deſign creeps into the 
heart, and confuſion mounts up to the 
bead; when young women are told by 
their mothers, at whom it will be 
prudend. they. ſhould aim the artillery 
of. than harp, wal the young herd 
indaQed ; 
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Lady Jemima; they were neither of 
them to be preſented that winter: but 
it was a great deal to their brother; for 
no ſooner, bad he ſhewn his handſome 
perſon at the levee and drawing-room, 
than cards of invitation flowed in =D 

him from all poſſible quarters. 73 2 we 


Lord Fitzhenry, whether it gra at 
him or not to be fo highly diſtinguiſh- 
ed, was adopted the idol of faſhion; 
| whatever he wore was followed, what- 
ever he ſaid repeated, whatever he did 
admired; he was the grand object 
pointed out by prudent parents, as a 
moſt deſitable alliance—All the Lady 
Lucys, Lady Emmas, and Lady Marys 
were directed by their mammas, as well 
as their own inclinations, to beſiege the. 
heart of Lord Fitzhenry —he was de- 
lightfal his ſoi tune muſt be immenſe, 
— his father and mother old-faſhioned. 
nl with. conomy — ſpent no 

money could not long ane e y 
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of it— dis ſiſters young things had not 
been brought out — moped away their 
exiſtence in the country may die of 
the vapours — or if they lived and 
married fox- hunting ſquires, five thou- 
ſand pounds to each would do mighty 
well where there was no rank to be 
ſupported. Such were the calculations 
made in all houfes where a titled 
daughter was to be diſpoſed of: the 
conſequence in his Lordſhip's favour 
was extremely natural; ſplendid din- 
ners and fine ſuppers were as com- 
mon in the environs of St. James's, as 
bad dinners or no dinners at all are 
where only the ſons and daughters of 
poverty have their dwelling. 


Fitzhenry accepted with avidity all, 
or as many as he could fulfil, -of the in- 
vitations' which daily multiplied upon 
him— The - thorn that rankled in his 
boſom muſt be extracted, and he had 
refolution' enough to try all fort of re- 
medies, yet found none —he ran after 

L 2 every 
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of pleaſure, and when he had avertaken 
the. pbantom, what Was. it but diſap- 
paintment The reality of pleaſure, 
where could it be met with? — No 
where, but in the very image which, 


ſirove to baniſh, from his thought it 


was the image of Miſs Melmoth. 


He very often dined at a certain great 
houſe in a certain great ſquare, where 
it was hoped and expected he would 
one time or other offer the ſacrifice of 


ſome ferious gallantry; but he, too 


honourable to make love in jeſt, and 


leſs diſpoſed to offer it in earneſt, had 


ſometimes felt himſelf in a very awkward 
predicament, how: to decline with-po- 
liteneſs the part he was expected to 
perform. At a dinnet of - this feſtive 
kind, which is generally giren with in- 
tention of-providing far their families 
dy mare we than dne;-the! converla- 
SH | tion, 


every ſhadow that put on the appearance 
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tion, by delign or accident, happened 
to turn on love and marriage, when the 
Ducheſs of Radſtock, who preſided, 
prefſed fo many queſtions on Fitzhenry, 
as to the ſtate of his aſſections, attend- 
ed with ſuch plain approving — 
directed towards her very pretty 
daughter, whom ſhe had placed by his 
ſide, inſiſting rhat he ſhould fit between 
them, as might have diſconcerted his 
Lordfhip, had he been leſs prepared 


for the attack,' lraving long wiſhed to 


find fome favourable opportumity.when 


he might civilly declare his — were 
ny 2 _ 


At 18 ai, 8 ſaid. he, that | 


vour Grace commands me to avow the 
eanditton of my heart, its ſituation is 
not ꝛ0 be envied—her Grace ſmuled :— 
Sit months it has groaned in captivity 
Ther Grace flowned :- His acquaint- 
ance in her family had been of a much 
"on date Oh! I underſtand you, 
ſhe 


Ji 

F fi 
[i 
; 
| 
| 
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ſhe cried, you have fallen in love with 
one of your tenants daughters; but 
that is not the ſort of attachment we are 
talking of, neither will it prevent your 
ſucceſs . with people of your own rank 
when you begin to think more ſe- 
riouſly. | 


There were a dozen other young 
men preſent, beſides Fitzhenry, who 
gave it againſt him, and applauded her 
 Grace's liberality of ſentiments ; none 
were ſilent, all praiſed the encouraging 
obſervation. 


No, madam, continued he, I am leſs 
fortunate than you ſeem to imagine; 
had it been a light attachment, or one by 
which I had ſuppoſed myſelf degraded, 
do you think 1 ſhould have boaſted of 
my weakneſs, or offended your Grace 


with up ill-timed confidence? 


Well this, faid the, erying. to. hide 


her 
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her diſcontent under a ſmile, we are to 


underſtand, my Lord, that with all 


your attractions, you are a diſappointed 
lover— Pray does the Earl know any 
thing of this mighty early engagement? 


It is no engagement, madam ; I have 
therefore never named it to my father : 
the lady who will ever have a laſting 
claim to my affections, is unconſcious 
of her power over them ; ſhe knows no- 
thing of my preſumption, fate has 
placed an inſuperable bar between us. 


Come, ſaid ſhe, I ſhall aſk you no 
more queſtions now—l ſce that you are 
growing ſerious, and I am a declared 
enemy to gravity in young men; ſo if 
you follow me to the opera, let it be 
with a cheerful countenance. | 


Te ladies withdrawn, the gentlemen 
who remained behind, in hopes of get- 
ting out of Fitzhenry more of his ſecret 

than 
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than he had, or than it was neceflary 
he ſhould diſcloſe, encountered him 
briſkly: with champaign, which had no 
other effect than to make him obey the 
injunctions of her Grace, whoſe box he 
entered at the concluſion of the laſt act, 
gay, inconſiderate, and perfectly en- 
chanting : it was a box of confiderable 
ſize, but ſo crowded with the follewers 
of beauty and good cheer, that when 
Fitzhenry opened the deer, he was 
going to ſhut it again, and would 
actually have gone to another, if he had 
not heard himſelf called by- her Grace, 
who told bim ſhe kept a place for him. 
With: fome difficulty he got down to the 


front row, and occupied exactly the 


ſame ſituation he had. the honour to ii! 
at her table: the ladies never faw! him 


| before to ſo much advantage; his old 


lere ſeemed to be forgot, his indif- 


feræmnee vatnquiſhpd;: bis gullantry ye- 
_vined; heouttered nothing but he,, 
| beſmiled, ogled, played with their 


fans, 
did 
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did and faid every thing that he would 
not have done or ſaid if he had not 
1 the on battle of e 


"Haring, run down one ſubject after 
other, „ he looked upon the ſtage for a 
new one; but the ſtage was empty, the 
opera was over, and the dance not 
_ begun; he therefore, in a fit of deſpair, 
ſent his fine eyes wandering round the 
houſe, in hopes to fix on an object that 
would inſpire him with ſomething to 
ſay which he had not ſaid before, when, 
by the oddeſt fatality in the world, he 
ſettled them on Miſs Clarinda Owen, 
who ſat in Lady Fenton's box, directly 
over - againſt him; he looked ito make 
| himſelf ſure that it was her, and being 
convinced of her identity acknowledged 
her by:a very gracious bow, which the 
a3; gndciguſly returned, at the ſame time 
drawing aut a ſmelling bottle, and ap- 
ping: it as- 4 to 2 the for- 


BY 
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prize and pleaſure the ſight of him 24 
— 


Neither the Ducheſs or Lady Betty 
ſeemed to take any notice of this ma- 
nœuvre, though not a look or motion 
had eſcaped their obſervation; and 
when he aſked leave of abſence for a 
moment, to ſhew himſelf to ſome friends 
be had juſt found out, they made room 
for bim to paſs, whilſt their whole at- 
tention was directed to the box into 
which they expected to ſee him enter, 
and were not diſappointed ; which was 
by no means a reaſon why they ſhould 
not be diſſatisfied. Diſſatisfied they 
were, for they ſaw what was not calcu. 
lated to give them pleaſure they faw 
Lord Fi Firzhenry gaze with rapture, and 
heal with animated eagerneſs toa 
1 Voman, wich whole face they 
were unacquainted, and very naturally 
ecdbucluded ſhe could be no other than 
the forrumate enflaver of bit affectionn: 

the 
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the ſmelling bottle—the lady s languiſh- 
ing glances—Fitzhenry's haſte to go 
into her box—his logks—his joy > his 
animation amounted to proof poſitive, 
that this meeting had been pre-concert- 
ed; and when he joined them again, 
his devoirs hardly. appeared, to their 
mortified vanity, worth receiving. 


Miſs Owen, it muſt be allowed, * 
point of figure. and face, if ſhe had not 
been over-run with the weeds of folly 
and affeQation, might have commanded 
the admiration of one ſex, and created 
envy in the other. On the night of this 
accidental meeting, ſhe looked ſo i irre- 
ſiſtibly lovely, that the elevated Fitz- 
henry not only paid a viſit to her acroſs 
the houſe, but very kindly. invited. her - 
to Piccadilly, and put her in mind of 
the many pleaſant days they ſpent toge- 
ther at Mount-clear, i in a language | ſo - 
like ſmall talk as ſent the poor 1 
home intonicgted with ideal, con 


oi * : qu ence, . 
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quence, and, what ſhe had before ſcarce 
ventured to believe, that ſhe had gained 


a complete conqueſt over the heart on 
Lord ah K | 


6 Pray, my Lord, faid her lively Grace 
of. Radſtock, by far more lively than 
her daughter, pray be fo good to in- 
form me, what young body is that 
whom my Lady Fenton has picked = 
W err e 8 1 


Mis he. laid, Was ta, the 
peter had been knighted, the 3 


va (widow, and the 6 an 
ag r 8 
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„Oh! etied the! give — 20 | 
-fumber-trouble, I beſorebr yeh Ton- if 

theſe are: the: peogle:thavvEbrd Fenton 
borrows: is money of, and then forces 
| the dawaltlic throats of his anquaint- 
antea: bevivuſe) he. cannot pay intereſt 
rox dts l know From! report all chat 1 


Do. ever 
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ever defire to know of the Owen family 
he box keeper prevented her faying 
more, by bringing word that the chairs 
were ready; and, as Lord Fitzhenary 
led her out, ſhe obſerved with a ſneer, 
ſhe was forry to detain him from offer- 
ing his ſervices to the knigh!'s daughter. 
Excuſe me; added ſhe, bur when we 
meet next, you muſt poſitively tell me 
where: to look for that inſuperublę har 
which threatens to diride you from fo 
charming a creature. I ſhall be ſorry if 
you are abaſhed at looking up to fo 
great, ſo very great an alliance: in- 
deed, my Lord, ſuch humility would 
diſgrace the whole pcerage.—Fitzhenry 
ſmiled : he ſaw the miſtake into which 
her Grace had hobbled, and would not 
lend her any aſſiſtance to get her out of 
it: More than ones he had repented ef 
kis ph declaration inn regard to the 
tate ufshis heart he had declared him 
ſelf n lover; without conſidering) how 
| likely it wat the company being ſo 
„ mixed, 
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mixed, that this news might get to the. 
ears of his family. He was therefore 
glad to let the inquiſitive lady's ſuſpi- 
cions reſt on Miſs Owen, as he had no- 
thing to fear. from domeſtic enquiries 
on her account: but would not have 
choſen that they ſhould have been di- 
rected towards the developement of his 
hidden treaſure,—that dear and danger- 
ous paſſion which ſtill more and more 
oppreſſed him, though he tried all law- 
ful means to get rid of its burthen; 
ſleep was an enemy. to his beſt en- 
deavours, he ceaſed then. to be maſter 
af his own reſolution, he was governed 
by fantaſies, and theſe fantaſies were 
full of Miſs Melmoth, . 


The next morning he communicated 
his rencontre with Miſs Owen at the 
opera to his mother and ſiſters, and en- 
treated, them to call at the door of Lady 
Owen: For I. have been ſo. incon- 
| faderate, ſaid he, as to aſk. the pretty 
| Clarinda 


P OOO Leer <= SOS « 4 
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Clarinda to come and ſee you, which 
mult ſtrike her as a freedom | had no 
Tight to uſe, if you have not the 'con- 
deſcenſion to give it another colouring. 


Lady Uxington, replied, they were 
people ſhe did not very much approve, 
had no intention of ſupporting the ac- 
quaintance accident had thrown in her 
way; however, as he deſired it, the 
would ſacrifice a ſmall portion of her 
time to the gaod work of mending his 
blunders, but hoped in future he would 
not find her out any more ſuch employ- 
ments. He kiſſed her hands, expreſſed 
his gratitude, and promiſed reforma- 
tion. Elizabeth and Jemima were 
tranſported with this arrangement, they 

had ſeen nothing like them fince they 
came to town, they longed for a renewal 
of the ſame ſort of diverſion they once 
enjoyed at Lady Owen's expence, —and 
1 _ byother's nn n 


be quite ſoon enough for either; in all 


dopr, with orders to convey 
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the vifit might be made "_ as wal 
ſible. des 


"She murder was 5 ont 4 en 
as her daughters for this addition to her 


ſociety ; and, whilſt they were debating. 


whether it ſhould be a call or a name 
viſit, whether a week hence might not 


which conſiderations the Counteſs. be- 
ing decidedly out-voted, was graciouſly 
yielding up her own to the will of her 
children, when two ſervants came into 
the room, each bearing. a jar, which 
required the ſtrength of a porter to lift, 
and ſetting them down, ſaid, that a lady 
had put them out of her carriage at the 
them im- 
mediately to her Ladyſhip, with Lady 
and Miſs: Owen's | compliments, who 
would fave: dane themſelves the pleaſure 
of coming pn chen; but would certain- 
I. cal ain, by che time people of 
falljon.began. to receive their viſitors. | 


2 MAG HEBH {36 
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Lady Uxington ſmiled, -Fitzhenty 
roared, Elizabeth could have joined in 
his laugh, but, ſhocked that any human 
| beiag ſhould be expoſed by example to 

the ridicule of domeſtics, ſhe put a 
check on his mirth, or at leaſt gave it 

another appearance, by ſaying, that it 
was impoſſible ſhe could give any credit 
to the droll adventure he had been re- 
lating. Jemima, whom at any other 
time it would have been more difficult 
to reſtrain, than even to filence the 
mirth of Fitzhenry, was now ſo full of 
curioſity to ſee what the jars contained, 
that {ſhe thought of nothing elſe but 
getting a peep into them, as ſoon 28 
the covers by order of her mother were 
removed; when ſeeing one of them 
filled with tamarinds, che other with 
fweet-meats, and both happening to fut 
her ladyſhip's palate, ſhe cried out, tht 
ſervant being diſmiſſed, Pray, mammi, 
let up theſe dear delightful Weſt Indian 
| 7 whenever they cy Weft 


acquaintance 
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acquaintance will afford me a great deal 
of ſweet —— 


She was interrupted, the door opened, 
Lord Fitzhenry coloured; the Ducheſs 
of Radſtock, Lady Betty and Lady DY 
Weſtbrook were announced; he dreaded 
| the raillery of her Grace, and had 
no predilection for 2 her 
daughters. ; 
1 believe, ſaid ſhe, I ſurpriſe you all 
with my early appearance, but you are 
enough to make one in love with family 
hours and rural felicity; but how do 
you contrive, my dear Lady Uxington, 
to-make that tall ſon of yours confine 
himſelf at home; with his mother and 
ſiſters ?. I, ſhould: be glad to learn your 
art, for I have no ſuch influence over 
my boys. 

„ite wO 

Indeed you as 3 net deal 
of injuſtice, | madam, returned. the 

| Counteſs, 
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Counteſs, if you accuſe him of devoting 
thoſe hours to his family, which faſhion- 
able purſuits have any claim upon; I 
think it has ſeldom happened, that I ſee 
ſo little of him as I have ſeen ſince we 
came to town this winter. 


Fitzhenry felt the gentle reproof, 
and, conſcious he had deſerved it, af- 
ſured his mother, with an expreſſion of 
countenance equally gay and tender, 
that he planned a ſerious reform, and 
would give her no more reaſon of com- 
plaint againſt him. 


I always look for good huſbands, ſaid 
the broad-hinting Ducheſs, amongſt 
reſpectful ſons and polite brothers, and 
am for ever teaching my young folks 
the ſame leſſon ; but that is nothing to 
my preſent purpoſe, we are going to'a 
review in Hyde-Park, will you allow | 
me to take Lady Elizabeth: and. u 
Jemima with'wy gie? te. 

n | Lady 
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„d Uxington, with a great deal of 
politeneſs, declined, for her daughters, 
the honour of attending her Grace, as 
ſuch an indulgence would interfere with 
their ſtudies. | 7 


Four Ladyſhip is perſe&tly right, faid 
fe, 1 do exactly ſo with my girls, I 
never ſuffer them to be idle till I bring 
them out; but there is no ſuch excuſe 
far your ſon, he poſitively muſt and 
ſhall, eſcort us, or 1 will never forgive 


That would be a dreadful. ſentence ; 
for heaven's, lake do not pronounce it 
ſaid Fita enry: my heart will certainly 
follow; your Grace, but perſonally I am 
eng- nfortupazely, indiſpeſunbly 
engagedithe Whole An amis. 5 
* 20 21 —.— 918 $353 fee ee 
I Mertifiad. piqued; and angry he 
15 Fpy, ber. leet, and tuming to her 
— — 


pits 13 l 
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to Eliaabeih and Jemima, a little group 
that ſgemed mutually pleaſed with each 
other, ſhe ſaid to them, ſtill keeping 
on her her maſk of good humour, 
Come, girls, I am ſorry to tear you 
from your charming young friends ; 
but, indeed if we ſtay longer, we ſhall 

be too late; I muſt look out for ſome 
body who will have the compaſſion to 
take care of us, ſince Lord Fitzhenry is 
fo unfortunately, ſo indiſpenſabiy engaged 
—HShe had made her curtſey, and walk- 
ed towards the door, when ſuddenly ſhe 
was again reſeated, ſaying, ſhe had 
changed her mind, and would not go 
to the review, adding in a whiſper 
directed to Fitzhenry, I fancy your 
Lordfhip would rather that I ſhould take 
_ myſelf off, but you muſt'exeuſe me, for 
1 am determined to ſtay -and''fee-witat 
ſort of creatures they are — it was the 
name of Owen which preceded by half 
2 minute the ladies: who Bbre it, that 
had cayfed the revolution vr her Grice's 
N intentions, 
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intentions, and made her direct her laſt 
ſatirical ſpeech to the ä» lover of 
one of them. N 
Lady Uxiagton, WAS 88 her 
ſon, provoked, the young ladies vexed 
that they dropped in at a criſis fo mal- 
apropos, and the leaſt misfortune they 
apprehended was, that both the mother 
and daughter would be, for many ſuc- 
ceeding days, the ridicule of every 
circle which the great lady honoured 
with her preſence; a ſentiment that did 
not proceed from pride, but benevo- 
lence, nor from ſhame on their own ac- 
counts, but fear for their viſitors, who 
they were pretty certain would be ex- 
poſed, even if they did or ſaid nothing 
to expoſe themſelves. Theſe kind ap- 
prehenſions went ſtill farther; it was 

poſſible they might not eſcape the airs. 
of ; inſolent ſuperiority and barbarous 

witticiſm of the preſent, moment, from 
. the, gered Fights. af Waun | 
might 
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might be unable to protect them: what 
then was the pleaſure and ſurpriſe of the 
whole little family group, when they 
had given the Owens a very gracious 
reception, to ſee her Grace make up to 
them with as much eaſy affability as ſhe 
would have done to ladies of her own 
acquaintance, or friends of her own 
chooſing ! 


I aly Owen, at firſt, did not take 
more than her ſhare in the converſation, 

| ſhe had felt herſelf a little overawed by 
the prefence of a ſtranger, whoſe title 
was ſomething to- which ſhe had been 
hitherto unaccuſtomed, whieh made her 
extremely cautious of ſpeaking much, 
for fear ſhe: ſhould betray the very great 
joy ſhe could not but feel at getting 
higher and higher up the ladder of pre- 
ferment? to be taken notice of by = 
Ducheſs, was more than her weak head © 
could bear without growing giddy ;' the | 
therefore ſpoke with much circumſpec. 
34% | tion, 
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tion, till, by the artful management of 
this high-titled lady, her fears vaniſhed, 
and her reſerve melted away like ſnow 
before the ſun. Her Grace had the 
condeſcenſion to find ſo many things to 
admire in the dreſs of Lady Qwen, ſo 
much to praiſe in the beauty of her 
daughter, that Lady Owen, who had 


| hitherto looked up to the Counteſs of 


Uxington as the greateſt of all her ac- 
quaintance, and ſcarcely talked of any 
body beſides her friend the Counteſs, 
now began to think a great deal leſs of 
her Ladyſhip's pretenſions to admiration 
or reſpect, when compared with a 
Ducheſs ; and having got rid of every 
thing like difidence, the gave the reins 
to her votubality, and let it gallop away 
with all her diſcretion. 


How happaned it, madam, aſked her 
at the opera laſt night? I thought your 
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thought Lord Fitzhenry, or 15 am 
1 nete 


Vou are not miſtaken, madam, ſaid 
Fitzhenry, who was making love to the 
three young ladies in turn; I think 
your daughters, I think Miſs Owen, I 
think all handſome women are divini- 


ties, and worſhip them as ſuch, kneel- 
ing in the midſt of them. 


You ſee how it is, Lady Owen, con- 
tinued the ſly Ducheſs, caſting a ſigni- 
ficant look at the mother of Fitzhenry, 
which look full of -information was an- 
ſwered with another full of incredulity ; 
Miſs Owen, I ſoppoſe, madam, under- 
ſtands my Lord as well : as he ſeems to 
underſtand her. 


Lane lay; my lady, replied the 
defighted widow of Sir Ogle, leering on 
Fitzhetiry-and fimpering, that all young 
hdies and Young gentlemen do under- 

wor- l. M ſtand 
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ſtand one another in the great world, 
ſach as we live in; as to the vulgarer 

ſort of people, it is quite a different 
matter, for where there is not no quality 
on one ſide, nor no riches on the other, 

why they I believe come 2 with- 

out .any 3 at ra | 


Your Ladyſhip, ſaid the! Chand) 
mortified, yet hardly able to ſuppreſs a 


laugh, I. imagine muſt * ä | 


her Grace's —_— bus 

Pardon me, Lads W I feel 
myſelf perfectly comprehended, retorted 
her Grace. Indeed I am fo well con- 
vinced of what your Ladyſhip may ſup- 
| poſe me to be quite ignorant, that, on 
the ſtrength of my diſcernment, Iſhall 
immediately have the hondur to ſolioiĩt 


the. acquaintance of your friend Lady 


Owen, and her very lovely daughter, 
whom I ſhall expect your Ladyſhip will 
bring with you to my next aſſembly. 
That 


— ws dS oo a. 


That is entirely out of my power, 
anſwered Lady Uxington a little 


peeviſhly.; your Grace's night, I recol- 
led i Thurſday, and my Lord has an 


— at — that n 


Ualucky! ated ihe other. * 
ever. madam, addreſſing herſelf to Lady 
Owen, I ſhall ſend you my cards to- 
morrow, and if you cannot come your- 
ſelf, J hope you will ſend me your fair 
daughter, and then I ſhall be ſure of 
Lord — at leaſt. 


Lady un did not hear this laſt 
impertinence: difpleaſed and diſguſted, 
ſhe had gone over to the younger party, 
who were all liſtening to Miſs Owen's 
account of a court dreſs, which ſhe de- 
clared had kept her waking ſix weeks 
to fancy the ornaments for it, not hav- 
ing time by day to 8 
thing n or 1h 

M's: ' Lady 
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Lady Owen replied to her Grace's 
polite invitation, whilſt her eyes fol- 
lowed the Counteſs with much ſatisfac- 
tion, finding her courage increaſe as 
her Ladyſhip retreated—Nothing, ſhe 
ſaid, would have made her ſo proud, as 
to wait on her Grace, and hoped, as 
Miſs Owen would have no call to go to 
court every day in the year, ſome other 
time ſhe ſhould be more fortunate. 


Miſs Owen then, I preſume; goes to 
the drawing room on Thur {day ? | 


Indeed, my Lady, Miſs Qwen have 
been ſo delurious in not being percented, 
that ſhe can't now put it off no longer. 
It is quite ſhocking to hear oneſelf called 
aut upon, in one's own aſſemblies, and 
concerts, and dinners, and -ſuppers : 
Why ſure, my Lady Owen, you do not 
confider Miſs: Owen's rank, beauty, and 
two hundred thouſand: pounds fortune, 
that you let her go about without being 
percented; 
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percented ; for no young lady is nothing 
at all till ſhe have been percented. 80 
you ſee, my lady, how it is, and may 
well ſuppoſe what a hurry ſcurry we 
ſhall all be in if we live till Thurſday 
comes : poor Miſs Owen is half dead. 


with the buſtle we nave had ont it 
before the time. 


This apology was addrefſed to her 
new friend by Lady Owen, with the 
ſame freedom as ſhe would have ſpoken 
to her houſe-keeper ; and though the 
great Lady's features, talents and hu- 
mour were all particularly arranged and 
diſpoted for laughter - loving ridicule, 
ſhe had them ſo well under command, 
as not to betray even a ſmile, but what 
might have been conſtrued into the moſt. 
perfect approbation ; whillt ſhe obſerv- 
ed, that going to court need not pre- 
vent Miſs Owen from doing her the ho- 


nour of gracing her aſſembly in che 
evening. 


I ͤ cannot 
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; 1 ane fay directly 7. my Lady, 
W that 1 . becaufe Miſs Owen, 

1 "ſuppoſe, i there | is A 'ball, win ſtay 

rus 
t is going for- 


always ready for 


a dance; j. wy you know,” my Lady, it 

might be taken amiſs if tte was to dome 
. 5 ; for. young ladies Whe Have two 
hundred thouſand pc Jud are not per- 
cent d every day, « or is be mer with i 
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- Seill hes Grace's $ features x were inflex- 
idly ſteady : the only begged leave to 


aſſure b er Ladyſhip, there would be no 


ball at St. James s before the eighteenth 
of, January; ; in conſequence of which 


aſſurance Lady Owen \ very joyfully ac- 


cepted the flattering | invitation for the 
follow ing Thurſday. On 


be. Ducheſs of. Radſtock's views 


were generally ſo well covered as to eſ- 


cape common obſervation, and her pre- 
ſent 
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17904 


ſent deſigns ſo much beyond the moſt 


10470 


accurate glance of penetration, that if | 


1 FA 


may not be unneceſſary juſt to to lift up 
the veil, and give. my 1 readers ; Peep 
into them. This Lady had, no doubt 
in the world, but that "Lord Fitzhen r 

wiſhed, to ingraft bis honours on "the 
rich, 3 " luxuriant branch of 


trade and knighthood ; ; whilſt the "inſu- 


perable bar which his Lordſhip had de- 
clared fate to have placed between them, 


be conſidered to be family objeQions to 
the connection. Mareover, ber, Grace 


had daughters for whom { he was ambiti- 
ous, and ſous for whom Was merce- 
nary: here was tank and ortune both 
flipping through her fingers „ and ſhe 
was now reſolved to detain both in 15 
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own family, if it was _ Poſſible ibl e 1% effect 
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be happy to offer my ſervices to preſent 
EIFOU. 


Miſs Owen, my Lady, is yery much 
obliged to you, and ſo is Lady Owen: 
but my Lady Fenton have aſked the fa- 
your before, and one does not like to 
refuſe perſons who owes one money any 
little matter of obligation that they axes 
one afterwards, My poor dear Sir 
Ogle uſed to ſay, that borrowers always 
look for more ceremony than Jenders - 
why that ſhould be, you nor I, my 
Lady, who does not mix with the chan- 

nel, can neither of us make out; but 
Sir Ogle was one of your polite men 


that, by way of amuſement, ſometimes 
looked i into his affairs. 


PF: very commendable turn, Lady 
Owen, for a man who wiſhes to aggran- 
dize his daughter by enabling ber to 
match with nobility. Pray how long, 
_ madam, * Lord Fitzhenry been at- 
tached 


i ein 45 - 1 
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tached to Miſs Owen ? Have his prope- 


ſals been made in form? and do Lord 
and Lady Uxington agree to them? I 
envy their happineſs, and I hope they 
are ſenſible of it, to have ſuch a lovely 
young creature in view for their ſon, 
who is quite a raw youth, and has ſeen 
very little of the world : beſides, I am 
told, his inclinations are vaſtly unſteady. 


The whole of this intereſting conver- 
ſation paſſed in a remarkably low key.; 


Lady Owen, by nature, had a whining 
voice, and the Ducheſs artfully lowered 


hers to a whiſper ; ſo that it was impoſ- 
ſible for the perſon neareft them to find 
out what they were talking about : but 


before my Lady Owen could make any 
reply to her Grace's laſt ſtring of inter- 
rogations, Lord Uxington joined the 


party, gave them an account of the re- - 


view, from which he was but juſt re- 


turned, and the confidential conference 
was broken off, or, more properly 


M 5 ſpeaking, 
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ſpeaking, deferred to a better opportu- 
nity. Soon after the interruption, her 
Grace ſaid ſhe muſt aſk for her car- 
riage; but had the condeſcenſion to 
yield precedency to her familiar friend 
the knight's lady, who defired, if it 
made no difference, her coach might be 
called firſt, having other viſits to pay: 

beſides Mit Owen would want her jel- 
Hes, want to go a-ſhopping, and want 
to drefs ; obſerving, that all young- la- 
dies wits increaſed with their ſtature ; 
which, whether her own or the obſer- 
vation of any body elle, was certainly 
the wiſeſt one that ever came from the 
lips of Lady Oven. | 


Soon after the morning and motley 
viſitors had taken themſelves off, ſome 
of the maſters who attended Lady Eli- 
zabeth and'Jemima came to give them a 
leſſon. On theſe occaſions, the Coun- 
teſs never ö to be abſent from her 
6 
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daughters, and Lord Fuzhenry was left 
alone * his father. 


The Earl sl thoughtful, KY as 


thoughtful men are. apt to do, walked 
about the room without ſeeming to 
know that any other perſon was preſent : 
but obſerving his ſon ſtealing up his hat, 
as if about to withdraw, which he pur- 
poſed doing, that his preſence might be 
no.impediment to his father's meditati- 
ons, he. ſaid: Fitzhenry, if you are. not 
particularly engaged, I wiſh to detain 


you for a quarter of an hour. To 


which his Lordſhip replied with a great 
deal of intentional ſincerity, He would 


never form any engagement that ſhould: 


Intexters with his duty. 


1 


I have no o reaſon to doubt your vera · 


a cityn ſaid the Earl; and your aſſertions, 
at this period, convey to my mind more 
than eommon ſatisfaction, as I have 
been rather a little diſconcerted by a 
ſuppoſed 
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252 LORD FITZHENRY: 


fuppoſed breach of confidence, if not 
of d 


For Heaven s ſake, my dear father, 
explain the charge you have againſt me, 
that I may fully juſtify myſelf to your 
ſuſpicions. —He was neither alarmed 
nor confounded, he expected to have 
heard that the unguarded declaration 
He made the preceding day in — 
ſquare, was got round to his father, 
and prepared himfelf to give it a turn 
more ludicrous than ſerious; but the 
craſh ef worlds would hardly have af- 
fefted him with equal aſtoniſhment, as 
did this queſtion from Lord Uxington : 
—[s your heart free from the influence 
of Miſs Melmoth's attraQions ?—His 
face anſwered in the negative, but his 
* was ſilent. 


_— dey to read in your counte- 
nance, my ſon, ſtronger: proofs that you 
huve wanted confidence in your father, 

than 
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than any conveyed to me through” the 
dirty channel of anonymous informa- 
tion.—Read, continued he, holding 
out a letter ; read, on what grounds 1 
have queſtioned you—1 received it ſince 
I went out this morning; it was put 
into my hands by a chairman: how he 
came by it I know not. When you 
have peruſed it, I ſhall depend on your- 
felf for ingenuouſly pointing out to me 
ſuch parts of it as are founded on rea- 
lity: confider me not as a ſevere judge, 
predetermined on condemnation ; but a 
partial father, much more ready to 
acquit than condemn. 


Fitzhenry, who in fact had no fault 
with which he could accuſe himſelf, 
but the involuntary one of loving with- 
out hope, adoring an object, which to 
know and not adore would have been 


to ſin againſt the powers of Beauty, the 


influence of Virtue, and Heaven's own 
attributes, which had taken up their ra- 
diant 
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254 LORD FITZHENRY: 


diant abode in the ſoul of Miſs Melmoth 
—as the effects of his firſt ſhock ſubſid- 
ed, his recollection returned, and con- 
ſcious rectitude did not permit him to 
heſitate a moment in opening the moſt 
ſecret receſſes of his heart to his tender 
generous father, who: was ſo perfectly 
ſatisfied with the noble efforts Fitzhenry 
had exerted, ſo highly approved the 
whole tenor of his conduct, that, whilſt 
he ſtrongly recommended to him to per- 
ſevere till. he ſnould have completed the 
victory over a paſſion every way unpro- 
miſing, he did not command him to 
think no more of Miſs Melmoth,. he 
did not bind himſelf by oath, that Fitz- 
henry ſhould never be the huſband of 
Miſs Melmoth.— What did be then ?— 
why he left his grateful, his affectionate 
ſon the guardian of his on / happineſs, 
and the maſter of his own deſtiny. 
- +: 10-7190 32611-45246} vamwt 4 
a Fitzbenry refuſed to. ook into the | 
contents of the letter Lord Uxington 
had 


Anh + @S$ 


had put into his hand, till this intereſt- 
ing conference was ended; chooſing, 
that the explanation he owed to duty 
ſhould have no ſiniſter foundation: and, 
as the motive was candid, ſo:were: the 
effects it produced on the mind of his 
father, great almoſt beyond example. 
It might be called the conteſt of gene- 
roſity and gratitude; for, when the fa- 
ther aboliſhed his own authority, the 
ſon was more than ever determined 4b 
abide. by his obedience. Having fepa- 
rated mutually farisfied with each otiter, 
Fitzhenry opened the anonymous letter, 
which contained thele lines: ' + 


To THE EARL or UXINGTON. :: 
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A friend takes the liberty of ac- 
quainting you, that when your ſon; was 
paying a viſit to Lord Wargouy's fami- 

f ly, 
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ly; he fell in love with a young woman, 
whoſe name is Melmoth. She is a rigid 


cathohie, and your ſiſter's fate is enough 
to deter you from giving any encou- 


* ragement to another ſuch unnatural al- 


liance in your family: and if ydu are 
not already acquainted with your ſon's 
inclinations, it is high time that you 
ſhould know them. And further, it is 
the advice of a friend, who is defirous 

to fave you from an increaſe of domeſ- 
tic miſery, that you put a ſpeedy ſtop 
to your ſon's impending fate, and bind 
bim, by your curſe, never to purſue 
Miſs Melmoth, who cannot ever be his, 
and 'will very ſoon be the wife of ano- 
ther. 


ANONYMOUS. 


PFlitzhenry had much greater cauſe 
for pleaſure than pain from the conſe- 
— produced by this evil - intended 

letter 
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letter having fallen into the hands of his 
father: but fill his mind was torn, and 


his thoughts diſtracted. —Miſs Melmoth 
ſoon to be the wife of another—that 
other muſt be Lord Wardour Had 
Lord Wardour deceived him? certain - 
ly not—Lord Wardour had only liſten» 
ed to his own arguments, and been per- 
ſuaded by them —It was himfelf who 
had ſtrengthened the ſight, who had 
awakened the ſenſibility of Lord War- 
dour; and now that the greateſt bar to 


his own ſucceſs was removed by his fa- 


ther's conceſſion, he execrated the ro- 
mantic ſituation which had made him 
ſo active, as even to force that treaſure 
upon another who did not incline to ac- 
cept it, the poſſeſſion of which would 
have been dearer to himſelf than exiſ- 


tence, and crowned his days with feli- 
city. 


& 


Such were the reflections. that tore 


the mind of Lord Fitzhenry—but what, 


di“ racted 
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diſtracted his thoughts was the impoſſi. 
biltzy of finding out who had been the 
fabricator of the anonymous letter. — 
There was not upon the face of the 
whole earth another human being who 
knew the ſecret, of his attachment to 
Miſs Melwoth but Lord Wardour 
Pauſe here, reader—rconGder, this cir- 
eumſtanee— conſider. allo the parity. be- 
tween love and jealouſy—f one. awak- 
ens, can the other be. lulled to repoſe? 
—and,, when you diſcern the web that 
was laid by fatality for ſuſpicion to work 
og, give that honour due to the can- 
dour. of Firzhenry, who with noble 
korn. 1ejeted. ths. baſe idea of affixing 
to the character of another any blemiſh 
which he would. have ſpurned at in his 
own. I will leave, faid he, the unra- 
velment of- this . myſterious. letter to 
time -I loved Wardour as my, friend 
— will do more, 1 will not hate him 
as my, rival—I cannot ceaſe to adore 
Maſs Melmoth—but 1 will teach my 
- ſtubborn 
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ſlubborn heart to feet only bentimentt 
of reſpect for the wife of Lot War- 
dour, ain 5 10 16105 
I 41 Mam i ko 1e Mb Nebel, 
was the _exprettion of his Keart 156 10 
wean bimfelf from the attachmellt, vas 
the counſel of wiſdom. * In fome degiee 
he followed the Gictates of both: When 
the thought. of her, it was with adofa. 
tion; but, to think or her'as Hrtle” as 
poſlible, he plunged deeper than ever 
into all the innocent gaierfes that offer. 
ed themſelves as local remedies to his 
hopeleſs ſituation. He was leſs at home 
than before the explanation, aid pre- 
ferred the company of his ſiſters, who 
were not in his confidence, to the ſocr- 
ety of his parents, who were: the live- 
ly ſallies of the former helped him Hbr- 
ward in the difficult taſk of forgetful- 
neſs; che tender participation of the 
latter unfitted him ſor the cönteft. 
1 hey would ſacrifice every thing to him, 
l and 


aft 
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and ſhould he ſacrifice nothing to them ? ? 
—He had no merit in giving up an al- 
liance'that it was now impoſſible to ef- 
fect; but in appearing to give it up 
with cheerfulneſs he ſuppoſed himſelf 
greater than Scipio. 


In purſuit of a cure, he often viſited 
in — ſquare, ſo often indeed that her 
Grace began to entertain hopes not 
much to the honour of his fidelity. 
The fair Clarinda, ſhe had been aſſur- 
ed by Lady Owen herſelf, was to be 
married to Lord Fitzhenry, when he. 
came back from his travels : Not, ſhe 
_ faid, that they had entruſted her with 
their intentions, becauſe they choſe to 
ſurpriſe her, as well as all the reſt of 
the world, by an unexpected wedding. 
But I know better things, added the, 
and could have told you, my Lady, 


| how it would be, when I ſaw them both 


ready to die for love the very fult time 
they ever ſet eyes on one another. 


Her 
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Her Grace ſuppoſed all this to be ex- 

actly true; but, inſtead of being diſ- 
couraged, fhe redoubled her attentions 
to both parties, firmly perſuaded from 
experience, that nothing was ſo eaſy as 
to put aſunder thoſe who happen not to 
be finally joined together. 


It has always been allowed by the fa- 
culty, that there is more danger in a 
relapſe, than in the firſt ſtage of a fe- 
ver; and if love is a fever either of the 
heart or the brain, why may not the 
ſame conſequences be expected ? Fitz- 
henry had already in imagination crown- 
ed himſelf with the laurels of victory, 
when a large packet from Wales over- 
turned all his ideal conqueſt, and con- 
vinced him he was a flave, at the 1n- 
ſtant he ſuppoſed himſelf to be a con- 
queror.—The fight of Lord Wardour's 
writing on the ſuperſcription ſuſpended 
his faculties for a moment—he looked 
ain — heſitated — coloured — turned 


pale 
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pale—trembled— and at laſt broke 
open the ſeal, a martyr to ſuſpence, yet 
fainting at the approach of certainty.— 
The, firlt two lines which met his eager 
enquiries had like to have. deſtro ved. 
him—it was this— The poſſeſſion of 
Miſs Melmoth's heart and. perſon, eſti- 
mable and beautiful as they are—Fitz- 
henry could read no farther; he daſh- 
ed the | papers on the floor, threw him- 
ſelf into a Chair, his eyes borrowed. from 
his ſoul a few drops of weakneſs, which 
might have convinced thoſe who do not 
know it already, that there is No mind, 
however great or manly, that is at all 
times guarded againſt the ſurpriſes of 
1 ſenſibility .—What a blockhead 1 am! 
| he exclaimed—ſhe is marrjied—or going 
to be married—Be i it ſfo—what i is there | 


in Nils Melmoth's $ marriage. that, ſhoulg 


| ſarprile « Dr  afflift me ?— —Dut L will, know. 
| the wor cried 4 he, a Jain ſpatched.. 
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LETTER. 


The poſſeſſion of Miſs Melmotb's 
kart and perſon, eſtimable and beauti- 


ful as they are, dear Fitzhenry, would 
have been far from completing my hap- 


pineſs, if the conſequence of being 
happy muſt have occaſioned your de- 
feat and mortification; had 1 even feen 
with paſſion thoſe charms which I now 


only behold with brotherly kindneſs, 
ſtill I would have periſhed in my own | 


flames, rather than build my felicity 


on your infelicity. 1ay you under no 


fuch obligation i in the preſent caſe; but 


though ] have no facrifice of inclinati- | 
on to offer at the ſhrine of friendſhip ; > -- 


_ have been the guardian of your inte- 


you” Afe hot inconſiderable, at leaſt ix 


| 50 lad kind Ether coßſoſation or Pio 


fit 18" Fothiething *Hote" than the good' 
opinion of Miſs Melmoth: my letter 


4. k muſt 


reſt! and th e Feturns I [ have to ake | 
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mult be a long one; I therefore keep 
this piece of intelligence till | draw to- 


wards a concluſion, to give the whole a 
better chance of being honoured with a 
patient perutal. 


Could you really imagine, Fuzbenry, 


that I was ſo little ſkilled in the foul's 


language as to read for it mere lip lan- 
guage? Can you ſuppoſe that whillt you 
deceived yourſelf you could deceive me 


alſo ? did you really wiſk that I ſhould 


marry Mifs Melmoth, when you adviſ- 
ed me to marry her? If ſuch were your 


| Wiſhes as well as your inſtructions, I am 
leſs than a novice and you more than a 


cynic.— To love Miſs Melmoth with 
moderation | muſt ſuppoſe to be impol- 


ible: another had ſuperſeded her in my 


affections, or I might have averred it 
impoſſible from my own experience.— 
You have owned to me that you have 
loved her—how then will you excul- 
pate yourſelf from the charge of loving 
her 
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her to adoration ?—l am not to be im- 
poſed on, Fitzhenry — I revere the 
honourable motive which led you into 
the miſtake of ſuppoſing you could 
plead the cauſe of another againſt your- 
ſelf.— There are only two diſengaged 
women that I know of in this nation, to 
whom Lord Fitzhenry may not make 


pretenſions with the moſt flattering proſ- 


pects of ſuccefs: one of the ſacred two 
has long been the idol of my ſoul's af- 
fection; your intereſt and mine, my 
Lord, can never interfere, though I 


may ſome day call upon you to exert. 


your beſt influence in my favour. 


I am about to give you a ſhort hiſ- 
tory of my family conneQions, with 
that of Miſs Melmoth's, and the en- 
gagements entered into by them, which 


we are both reſolutely determined never 


to ratify. For this confeſſion, I have 
reaſons which you do not now ſuſpect, 
and it is time enough to declare them 

Vol. I. N when 
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when I am a free man; at pteſent I am 
not my own malte che ſhattered 
health and worſe ſpirits of my only 
ſurviving parent keep me filent—t muſt 
ſee her reſtored to peace and ſtrength 
| before I venture to unfold the ſecrets of 
my mind to her ear.—Fitzhenry, I am 
ſhocked at the diſappointmetits, for 
Which, by delay, I am hoping to pre- 
pare this dear, this tender mother; it 
may be many months before I diſcloſe · 
my. eſtabliſhed opinions. Truth and 
conviction who can withſtand them ? 
—But this is not the hiſtory 1 have 
promiſed you ;—if you do not find it 
brilliant or entertaining, it is becauſe 
chere are no ſcenes of paffion with 
which I can poſſibly enliven it. 


When 1 fiſt ſpoke to you on the 
ſubject of my entanglement, | told you 
at what an early age Mrs. Melmorh 
brought her niece to ſettle in the neigh- 
bourhood of my father—of the in- 
. | timacy 
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timacy chat ſueceeded-and explained 
to you the attachment which has ſince 
that time ever ſubſiſted between the two 
houſes. I am four years older than 
Miſs Melmoth ; I perfectly remember 
when J firſt ſaw her in the arms of her 
aunt, and was bid to call her my little 
wife; I have fince heard my mother ſay, 
ſhe was at that time only two months 
old. The firſt word ſhe was taught to 
pronounce, was the name of your 
friend; and the firſt ſentence—I love 
you. — this was the language of 


parrots, not of inſpiration or antici- 
pation. 


Every day for fix years the ſame leſ- 
ſon was repeated to me, that I muſt 
love Mifs Melmoth, and never do or 
ſay any thing that might diſpleaſe her. 
The fear of offending grew into habit, 
but it did not fit the ſhape of my mind, 
and I difliked the child who was often a 
reſtraint on the exerciſes in which I 

by delighted, 
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delighted. She on her part was threat- 
ened with my diſpleaſure for the ſmalleſt 
oftence—by which ill management our 
diſguſt to each other was perfectly 
mutual. — Still we were conſtantly re- 
minded of the union for which we were 
intended; — we never met without 
quarrelling, or parted without anger; 
Ea happy preſage of matrimonial com- 
fort: but here let me do juſtice to the 
moſt amiable temper in the world, and 
confeſs myſelf. entirely to blame in all 
our little ſkirmiſhes. Do not hate me, 
Fitzhenry, for the ſins of 'my child- 
hood: but it is impoſſible to tell you 
the wicked gratification of my mil- 
chievous heart, whenever I could teaſe 
and torment the unoffending being ſo 
dear to you, and now ſo revered by 
ma i - 709 | | 


Muy father was the friend of Lord 
- Hillford, the huſband of your unfortu- 
nate .aunt. I did not know that ſhe 
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was the ſiſter of your father, or any re- 
lation to the family. Your letter from 
Mount Clear: gave me the firſt impreſ- 
ſion ot a fact that has ſince been aſcer- 
tained by my mother, who knew and 
loved Lady Hillford. Their acquaint- 
ance commenced in Ireland, but was 
too ſoon interrupted by the removal of 
my parents to Northangle —1 have 
wavered ſo long from the point to which 
| was bound, that I muſt, by way of 
bringing my fubje& together, again re- 
peat to you, that my father was the 
friend of Lord Hillford, and that not 
knowing what to do wich me at home, 
he ſent me to a college near the refi- 
dence of Lord Hillford, whoſe eſtabliſh- 
ment was then at Nice; and under his 
Lordſhip's auſpices | purſued my ſtudies 
from ten to fifteen, when your aunt be- 
inz adviſed to try the air of Naples for 
a languiſhing indiſpoſition, my Lord 
attended her there, and my father 
ordered me home. — l was too much of 
a boy 
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a boy at ſo early a period of my hfe, to 
pay much attention to any thing beſides 
my bock and my ſports; the one by ne- 
ceſſity, the other hy choice: but I per- 
fectly recolle& that I received great 
kindneſs from Lord Hillford, and the 
tendereſt attentions from his Lady ; and 
that I repaid her for them, with almoſt 
filial affection. She appeared happy: 
— had I then known it was only in ap- 
pearance that ſhe was happy, my heart 
is not ſo impenetrable as to have withheld 
its firſt offerings of ſympathy to ſuffer- 
ing excellence, like hers : the ſeeds of 
 foſceptibility; that nature has ſown in 

my heart, her ſorrows would have 
matured,—I would ſay much more on 
the wrongs of this lovely and beloved 
martyr; but a ſenſe of favours com- 
mands me to be ſilent: 1 love Lady 
Hillford, I alſo am indebted for many 
obligations to Lord Hillford. 


On 


On my return to Northangle, I found 
Miſs Melmoth advanced five years in 
height, in grace and in lovelineſs; yer 
ſtill ſhe was a child, and though beauti- 
ful as an angel, my heart felt no predi- 
lection in her favour; yet now it was 
fully revealed to me, that it could never 
make another choice without my incur- 
ring a denunciation which I would not 
have incurred for the univerſe. 


During the twelve months I remained 
at home, I often called myſelf to ac- 
count for that repugnance which I felt 
to obey the will of my father —it muſt 
be obeyed—1 thought too that it ſhould 
be obeyed—but determined this laſt 
proof of my obedience ſhould be delay- 
ed to the lateſt moment. I grew tired 
of Wales: I have confeſſed I did not 
like Miſs Melmoth ; ſhe was a chit, a 
baby, —bow could I like Miſs Melmoth ? 
I hated her cunning aunt; ſhe reſembled 
a a witch, and in my thoughts I accuſed 

| her 
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her of having caſt her ſpells around us 
all, intoxicated. my father, infatuated 
my- mother, and made me the prey of 
her ambitious artifices.—l deſfire.] to get 
rid of my torments at any rate, and 
ſolicited for a removal to Eton :—my 
father conſented ; my tutor accompa- 
nied me to 0 HY from which ara I 
date the happieſt event of my life, I 
had there the honour to cultivate your 
friendſhip, and was by your means in- 
troduced to the whole of Lord Uxing- 
ton's family. Oh! Fitzhenry, do you 
think I ſhall ever forget the delicious 
fortnight which your father, mother, 
ſiſters, William Montreville, Montague 
Davenport, you, and I, once enjoyed. 
at Sir Thomas Montreville's caſtle in 
— or the many, many ſtill more 
ſweet and delicious days we have ſince 
paſſed together at Uxington Lodge? 
Tou may have forgotten, but I never 
_ hall forget them. we 
| On 
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On. my ſecond. viſit to Northangle, I. 
had completed my eighteenth year; 
Miſs Melmoth her fourteenth : ſhe was 
then all that heaven and nature could. 
make her. I confeſſed her beauty, her 
wit, her propriety, her underſtanding, 
her accompliſhments—I confeſſed them 
all with that unimpaſſioned fondneſs I 
ſhould have beſtowed on a darling ſiſter. 
My father and mother miſtook the ſen- 
timent, they were more than ſatisfied 
—they were happy. The deception 
was neither premeditated nor. intenti- 
onal—1 gave thoſe praiſes to Miſs Mel- - * 
moth, which it would have been the 
height of injuſtice to withhold ; but a 
new obſtacle had ariſen to my forming 
any ſentiments for this charming girl, 
warmer than thoſe of fraternal admira- 
tion, eſteem and aſſection. I had no 
longer a. heart to offer her mine had 
played the truant, and deſerted on 
a ſecret ſervice: had it returned with 
me to Wales, I ſhould certainly have 
forced it to fall at the feet of Miſs Mel. 

Ns ' moth. 


hi part of the letter dt which he 
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moth. — What then? — Miſs Melmoth 
Vould not have condeſcended to accept 
a facrifice ſo ungraciouſly offered Of 
this truth I mean to convince you be- 
fore I put the finiſhing line to my volu- 
minous packet — after-circumſtances 
may ſhew you, Fitzhenry, hardly as 
| your patience muſt be put to the trial, 
that for my own ſake it is incumbent 
on me to be perfectly explicit, however 
little you may at preſent think yourſelf 
concerned in my adventures. 


Fitzhenry pauſed at the concluſion of 
the laſt. ſentence. There are ſenſations 
to which the mind of man is acceſſible, 
that do not admit of deſcription; and 
amongſt the indefcriptible number may 
de claſſed the various emotions which 
revolved in that of his Lordſhip from 
. irik ſeeing. the hand writing of his 
friend Wardour on the ſuperſeription, 


_ | Rapped- t give himſelf a moment for 
EUV | ; conſrde- 


conſideration; but ſtill his thoughts 
were all dancing the hays in fo joyful a 
ſtate - of - confuſion, that though he 
fancied he ſaw many reſolvable hints in 
fome of Lord Wardour's expreſſions, 
yet he knew not how to arrange them, 
nor could he even comprehend what 
they meant, ſo clearly as many readers 

have doubtleſs already done without 
my aſſiſtance.— He reverted again to 
Lord Wardour's epiſtle: let us do fo 
likewiſe. - 


By this time, Fitzhenry, I had found 
out that it was not the unripened beau- 
tres of Miſs Melmoth, to which my 
beart formed objections: no, it had 
furrendered to another as young as Miſs 

| Melnoth, and to that other alone will 
ever conſens to unite itſelf—but under- 
 fand''me clearly—this was not the 


language 
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language I ſpoke in the life time of my 
father: I did not then even preſume to 
give hope a place in the moſt retired of 
my thoughts; on the contrary, I re- 
ſolved never to offend him, and rather 
to be unhappy myſelf, than. occaſion. 
him unhappineſs. 


I remained. with: my family. ſeveral 
months: Mrs. Melmoth- and her niece 
were our conſtant affociates, and we 
| ſeemed cut off from all the reſt: of the 
world; the former I never could like, 
the latter it was impoſlible not to eſ- 
teem ; her thouſand charms, her million 
powers of charming were ſeen by me 
with indifference ; but the innocent un- 
reſerve of her manners, the ingenuous 
frankneſs of her diſpoſition, made large 
demands on my fraternal affections, and 
Ianſwered them all. —She was paſt the 
days of abſolute childhood, and it 1s 
probable, from the ſiſterly freedom with 
which ſhe condeſcended to treat me, 

ſhe 
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ſhe had ceaſed to remember the nurſery 
tales of a union which were no longer 
repeated: ſhe claimed me as a brother, 
and in that character I have aſſured her 
of my tendereſt protection.— The com- 
pliment of ſilence paid to her ſex and 
delicacy was not extended to your 
friend; my father had ſettled every 
thing for our eſtabliſhment ; and by him 
I was informed that, when of age, I 
ſhould be at liberty to addreſs Miſs Mel- 
moth, till which time I might diſpoſe 
of myſelf as I thought proper. Guels 
if this indulgence did not in a great 
meaſure make up for the diſagreeable 
condition which was annexed to it: at 
leaſt it would afford me many opportu- 
nities of delay: and protraQtion, in 
ſome certain ſituations, may be called a 
ſecond if not a firſt-rate blefling. I laid 
my plans accordingly—l ſet out with 
viſiting every part of Wales, with which. 
I was not before acquainted, and con- 
trived to manage fo adroitly, as to ex- 
8 pend 
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pend fix ſummer months on my firſt ex- 
pedition. The following winter I pafſed 
with my family, and though I did not 
meet Miſs Melmoth with the ardours of 


a lover, I beheld her with the affection 
of a friend. 


Early in the ſpring I paſſed over to 
Ireland, and made the tour of that 
country, from one end of it to the other ; 
by which ingenious device I contrived 
to diſſipate as much of my limited time 
as brought my father's matrimonial 
views into the compaſs of fix months, 
but put back my own to a greater dil- 
tance than ever.—lI have now, ſaid I, 
made myſelf acquainted with two of the 
_ extraneous branches of our nation :— 
my next viſit ſhall be to Scotland ; and 
afterwards a tour through the mother 
country will for the preſent finiſh my 
travels. My father aſked if it was poſ- 
ſible to do ſo much in ſo ſhort a time ; 
and it was with difficulty I perſuaded 

him 


him to let me try the experiment. I 
ſaw you on my arrival in England: 
yau had the goodneſs to take me to 
your family: with what ſorrow did I 
quit it, with what regret permit you to 
go to Wales without me! Do you ſee 
my motive for this ſelf-denial ? My time 
was come, but my inclinations were 
wandering far, very far from Miſs Mel- 
moth. Oh! Fitzhenry, had I foreſeen 
the blow that fate ſuſpended over my 
head—could I have divined that I had 
embraced my dear father for the laſt 
time—this is a ſubje& that grieves my 
penitent ſoul—I will have no more of 
it; but haſten to another better calcu- 
lated to amuſe thoughts, and 5 to 
gratify your inclinations. 


On my return to Northangle, the 
ladies, who had before the goodneſs to 
adminiſter comfort to my diſconſolate 
mother, retired to their own houle; 
and of courſe nothing has yet been ſaid 

by 
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by her or Mrs. Melmath which has any 
. teridency to the old plans of operation. 

1 found Miſs Melmoth's ſpirits much 
depreſſed; I attributed the, abſence of 
her charming vivacity to a natural cauſe. 
My dear father was paſſionately fond of 
her: the ſorrow -ſhe expreſſed for his 
loſs, the melancholy it impreſſed, on her 
features, added intereſt to beauty, and 
did honour to the exquiſite ſenſibility of 
her nature: if you are offended with 
the warmth of my language, remember 
I uſe it to ſecure my own perſonal ſafety ; 
for would you not eut the throat of that 
man who could adopt any other when 
ſpeaking or writing of Miſs Melmoth ? 
—Can you ſurmiſe that I have made 
this amiable girl the confidante of my 
paſſion for another? The name and 
connections of that other are the only 
part of the ſecret 1 have kept to myſelf; 
] reſerve both in the core of my heart 
till I have paved the way to a ſucceſsful 
diſcloſure of them. 


Yeſterday 
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Yeſterday I made my confeſſion, and 
after I had made it, aſked if ſhe could 
pardon me for having ſurrendered my 
heart to any other than herſelf. She 
ſtretched out her beautiful hand in 
token of amity, and without confuſion 
or agitation aſſured me, with the moſt 
faſcinating candour, that ſhe had always 
confidered me fo ſtrongly in the light of 
a brother, that, if I had honoured her 
with any other ſort of affeQion, ſhe 
would frankly confeſs it never could 
have been returned by her. In the 
ſacred character ſo ſweetly encouraged 
to lay hold of, I ventured to demand, 
as a proof of her ſiſterly regard, that 
ſhe would repay my confidence with her 
own, and tell me what ſhe thought of a 
certain friend of mine. At the name of 
Fitzhenry, her eloquent blood, which 
before only ſoftly glided through her 
tranſparent veins, ruſhed impetuouſly 
into them, and overflowed the lily of 

her 
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Der complexion; the very tone of her 
voice was altered; it was more plaintive | 
and leſs ſteady than when the declared 
the could never have been the wife of 
Wardour.—Fitzhenry, I know the bias 
of her pure inclination ; it would be un- 
generous to communicate all that I do 
know ;—you have no reaſon to deſpair ; 
but the ſubſtance of our converſation I 
ſhall not report even to you. Perhaps 
1 have not acted ſo cautiouſly by the af- 
fairs of your heart—I confeſs the 
charge, and that I made uſe of your 
ſecret as a decoy to catch the innocent 
efuſhons of her ingenuous ſoul. —1I 
meant well—1 think myſelf entitled to 
your pardon, and not - only to your 
pardon, but your acknowledgments.— 
+ Whatever you ſay in my favour to your 
dear family, it ſhall be the buſineſs of 
my whole life to ratify—and to deſerve 
their approbation.— Tell them this— 

PET and 
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and tell Lady Eli—No, no, tell her 


x nothing, but that her brother has not a 


© truer friend in the world than her— 
piſh!—his 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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